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BEING A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE NESTS AND EGGS OF 


BIRDS WHICH BREED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.LS.F.ZS. 


| This work is written expressly for the use of naturalists 
and that better class of schoolboys who take up Natural History as an 
instructive recreation. Under each species will be found— 


English name. 
2. The Latin name. 
8. The situation in which the nest is to be found. 


4. The materials of which the nest is built, together with any par- 


ticulars of its shape which may assist in determining by what bird it is 
built. 


5. The number and colour of the eggs, describing such variations as 
are occasionally met with. 


In compiling this work the sources whence the author has drawn 
his information are— 


1. His own memoranda. 

2. Colonel Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary.’ 

3. Mr. Selby’s ‘ Illustrations of British Ornithology.’ 
4, Mr. Hewitson’s ‘ Oology.’ 


5. The ‘Zoologist,’ not only every volume but every number of — 
which abounds in original and highly important observations ¢ on the life- 
history and distinguishing characters of birds. 


6. The ‘ Letters of Rusticus.’ 


| 7. Observations, emendations and additions, by Mr. Bond, of 

London, and Mr. Doubleday of Epping. With the view of making this | 
work as complete as possible, these two gentlemen, our best British © 
ornithologists, have gone over the list, species by species, and in a 
manner deserving the warmest and most sincere thanks of all lovers of 
birds, have corrected whatever they thought erroneous, erased whatever 
they considered doubtful, and added whatever they considered necessary 
to make the list complete ; ; so that, as now offered to the public, it must 
take rank as the most complete descriptive list ever produced on any 
of British Natural 
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A Birdsnesting Trip to the North of Ireland. 
By Howanrp Sauxpers, Esq., F.Z.S. 


“Tuenrk must still be eagles in Ireland ; they can scarcely have 
become extinct since Thompson's time,” exclaimed a friend, as we 
rose from marking off on the map the breeding-places specified in the 
‘Birds of Ireland.’ So after some discussion we agreed to make a tour 
of inspection the following April, and judge for ourselves. But, alas! 
the course of birdsnesting seldom runs altogether smooth; May had 
come before I could leave town, and I was then obliged to give up the 
exploration of what | imagine to be some of the best localities, and 
respecting which I hope to be able to give further particulars next 
year. 

Having been joined at Omagh by my friend R., an enthusiastic 
young Irishman on his first collecting trip, I ponnied to make 
diligent inquiries from a correspondent in the town, who had twice 
forwarded me a pair of richly marked golden cagle’s eggs “in the 
yelk.” I was sorry to learn that the individual who used to obtain the 
egys, and who was known as the “antiquity,” e. antiquary, was 
laicly dead, and that the knowledge of the eyric had been confined to” 
himself and a herd who used to assist him, whose very name was 
unknown. Doubtless the cagles were still breeding in their old haunts, 
but the amount of ground to be zone over was so vast, and the chance 
of success so problematical, that after carefully weighing the pros and 
cons of the matter, we decided to push on at once for the Horn of 
Donegal, where, in Thompson's time, at least two pairs of the sca 
cagle used to breed, besides the golden eagle in the mountains 
inland. 

Arrived at Dunfanaghy, the nearest village to Horn Head, we lost 
no time in securing the serviccs of an experienced old “ duller,” the 
local name for a fowler who “dulls” or catches sea-birds by slipping 
a horse-hair novse fastened to a long rod over their heads, as they sit 
on the ledges. He assured us that we should certainly get the “ game- 


hawk,” as the peregrine falcon is termed, but as for eagles he shook 


his bead. ‘There was, he believed, a pair or two of the mountain 
eagle, up by Muckish and Errigal, and the sea cagle was not unfie- 
quently to be seen in the winter, but they had not bred in their old 
quarters for four or five years; he nly show us w here the nest 
used to be. 
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Early uext morning we were afoot, and crossing the stone bridge 
which unites Horn Island with the mainland, a walk of about four miles | 
brought us to the summit of the cliffs to the west of the Head. The 
day was clear and the view from the cliffs magnificent; Tory Island, 
distant some nine or ten miles, appearing almost within swimming 
distance, whilst to the left the cone of Errigal, upwards of 2400 feet 
in height, and the huge burial-mound-shaped Muckish, stood out 
boldly against a blue sky rivalling that of Italy. Looking down the | 
sweep of the stupendous cliffs, a white line could be discerned not far 
from the water's edge; it wae the breeding-place of the kittiwakes, or 
petty vanes,” as the “duller” called them, but from our elevation it 
was impossible to say without the aid of a glass whether the whiteness 
arose from birds or was merely a dung-covered ledge. On the water 
and on the ledges of the cliffs we could distinguish puffins (albunners), 
razorbills (furrins), guillemots (murrins), whilst the herring gulls 
everywhere studded the sea-pink covered projections of the rocks. 
Cormorants were drying their wings on the rocks at the base, and we 
could distinguish shags nestling in the crevices of the lower cliffs. As 
yet, however, the bulk of the birds had not come up from the sea, and 
only the shags, cormorants and herring gulls had commenced laying, 
with here and there a few puffins. < 

“There's always a hunting hawk’s nest by here,” said our guide, 
and the next moment the angry bark of the tercel, as he dashed out to 
sea from his post of observation, warned us that we were encroaching 
upon his domain. The falcon sat very close, and it took a good deal 
of stoning to make her bolt, which at last she did, but so quietly that 
we were no wiser than before as'to the exact position of her nest. 
Nothing could be done without a rope, and, as this was merely a 
reconnoitering expedition, we had not brought one. However, as 
luck would have it, we had scarcely proceeded half a mile along the 
cliffs when we came upon one of the best cragsmen of the Horn, who 
was smoking his morning pipe with a companion, and who at once 
started to fetch a rope from a cottage not far distant; so an hour found | 
us back again, preparing to lay siege to the eyrie of the peregrine. 
The rope had a “fishy” appearance in more senses than one, being 
full of joins and splices ; however, if it would bear Jem, the owner, it 
would certainly bear any one else of our party, so down he went first | 
to try it. The falcon now became greatly excited, screaming wildly 
-and swooping within a few yards of our heads, so it was clear that 
the nest was close by; still the rope was not long enough to 
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enable us to get past a projecting crag, below which (correctly as 
events proved) Jem declared the nest was. He promised to bring us 


the eggs next morning, “before we had our eyes open,” as he 


intended to try it with a longer rope of his own, and with this we were | 


_ compelled to rest contented for the present. Whilst climbing the cliff 
Jem said he had found a “jackdaw’s” nest, and putting his arm into 
-acrevice handed me a young chough, only some three or four days” 


hatched, ana which we put back as it was of no use. The chough is 


tolerably plentiful along the cliffs; the natives call it the “jickdaw,” 
and the true jackdaw (C. monedula), also common, they call the 
_ © graydaw,” much preferring the latter as a pet. I begged them to 


wage war against the grey-pated fellows, who would otherwise in time 
drive away the “ red-legs,” as they have already done at Beachy Head ; 
but I am sorry to say my hearers by no means sympathized with my 
dread of such a contingency: the chough would not talk or whistle as 
the gray-pate would, and in fact he was altogether a “ duffer.” 

Proceeding along the cliffs to the Head, our guides pointed out the 
The nest, remains of which 
were still visible, was situated on a ledge, about thirty feet from the 
summit of a stupendous cliff, but completely looked into from the 
point on which we were standing, though a chasm many hundred feet 
in depth, but not more than thirty yards wide, separated us from it. 
A more foolish place it would be difficult to conceive, for the nest 
could easily be reached by a rope from above, and I am not sure that 
a very daring cragsman could not have crept along a lower ledge, 
holding on to the upper one, until he got to the nest, though of course 


a single slip would have been certain death. I was not surprised to 


hear that the birds had been robbed year after year, until they finally 


left the place: one or other of the old birds had often been shot, but 


the surviver always managed to find a fresh mate, until at last the 
persecution got too hot.. The men told me that there used to be a sea 
eagie’s eyrie in Tory Island, but that they had not seen the “Tory 
eagle,” as they called him, all that spring, so they supposed he must 
have been destroyed. I may here remark, that from what I now and 
on subsequent occasions learned, I imagine the sea eagle to be rarer 
in the North of Ireland than the golden eagle. ‘The vulturine 
propensities of the former cause him to fall an easy prey to the 
temptation offered by the strychnined carcase of a sheep placed for 
hooded crows, foxes and other “ vermin ;” he also gorges himself with 
food, and is thus more easily approached than his nobler congener ; 


\ 
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still I fear that poison has had more to do with his extermination than 
all the trapping and shooting. 

The day was hot, and after a pipe and a chat about the eagles we 
stretched ourselves out on the fragrant turf, and were soon fast asleep. 
After a time I heard indistinctly through my slumbers the hacketting 
of an angry tercel, which grew more and more clear, until I sat up, 


tTubbed my eyes, and behold, it was no dream !—for there, above my 


head hovered the author of all the noise, whilst the female’s longer note 
mingled with his as she darted to and fro. _ We at once joined our 
guides, who were ascending a spur of the cliff to the west, bearing, to 
our great delight, three peregrine’s eggs which they had just taken. 
A few hours hence it would have been too late, for the young had 
already begun to chip the shell of two of the eggs, which throbbed as 
if they would burst, while the chirpings of the inmates could be 
distinctly heard. We proceeded to the shelter afiorces by an old 
stone wall, for the wind was strong, and 


“ and it were to tell 
The butcher work that there befell.” 


Suffice it to say we saved the eggs, though the holes were rather 
large. 

On the very evening of our arrival Mr. M. , the agent of the Ards 
estate, had most kindly sent off a message to his shepherd up in the 
mountains, who, on account of his lambs, was keeping a sharp look 


out for the Muckish golden eagle. From him we now learned that - 


there certainly was one pair about, and that they had been seen during 
the past week; he did not, however, know of their present breeding- 
place, but only that of the previous year, which had been robbed, and 
to which they had not returned. It was quite clear that nothing but 


-amost wonderful “ fluke” would enable ws to find the eyrie in that 


tremendous range formed by Muckish, Alten, Errigal and a host of — 
smaller mountains, so we turned our attention to smaller game, and set © 
out next morning for the cliffs of Breachy, on the other side of the 
bay. 

We were soon reminded that Deshial was “ proclaimed, ” by a police 
sergeant asking, with many apologies, for our license to carry a gun, 


_ and, having produced our permit, we followed the windings of the 


shore to where a number of the natives were landing “ yah” or sea- 
weed from the “ coraghs” and boats that had been out gathering this 


“harvest of the sea.” For those who have never seen a “ coragh,” I 
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_ may state that it is formed by hide or tarpaulin, stretched over a 
wicker frame; in fact, it is almost identical with the “ corracles,” the 
pattern of which the Welsh have inherited from their ancestors, and 
both may be described as waterproofed washing-baskets. Of course 
they are very light; they are also almost as crank as a birch-bark canoe, 
and very dangerous for the inexperienced. Whilst talking to some of 
the seaweed-gatherers, a handsome, intelligent lad came up with “ Are 
you the boys are after the game-hawks,” and on our replying in the 
affirmative, he requested us to prowl along the cliffs a bit, until he 
could join us. So on we went, disturbing sundry herons, gulls and ring 
dotterel, when suddenly, as I rose over a knoll, up flitted two brownish 
birds, at which for the moment I did not fire, fearing they were pere- 
grines. I could have torn my hair with vexation five seconds later, when 
I saw that these were the sentinels of a flock of some twenty or thirty 
curlew, which there was afterwards no approaching. It is not every 
day one gets within five and twenty yards of a curlew: the fact was _ 
I never thought of them at all; my head was full of “game- _ 

We soon came to the entrance of a lofty cave, out of which flew 
scores of rock pigeons, whilst nests of the herring gull were on almost 
every crag, and on the rocks below were some oystercatchers, a nest — 
of which with three eggs rewarded our search. Further on was a still 
more considerable “ gullery,” and my young friend R. insisted on 
_ descending after eggs, though the place was a bad one, and of course 
only to be done barefooted. Having gone through this fever some ten 
years ago, I quietly watched the proceedings over a pipe, until, to my 
disgust, I found that there was one slippery mass of rock which he 
could not reascend unless I came down and relieved him of his 
plunder; so growling at the trouble for paltry herring gull’s eggs, I 
unlaced my boots, and scarcely had we reached the top again when 
the lad Francis made his appearance. A few feet below us was a 
_shag’s nest containing two young and two eggs, a higher and more 
exposed situation than is usually adopted by that bird, which 
generally leaves the ledges to the cormorant, and betakes itself to 
caves and crevices low down in the rocks. 

We started for some cliffs where Francis said he knew of some 
chough’s nests, and in. a few minutes he had his cap over a hole, 
imprisoning the old bird, which, however, we allowed to escape for 
fear of injury to the eggs: these were five in number, and considerably 
incubated; the nest was composed of dry grass, roots and wool. 
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Peering into every crevice R. discerned the bright red of the inside 
of the bill of a black guillemot, which foolishly betrayed herself 
by opening her mouth, and which was immediately secured, with her 
two eggs. I was somewhat surprised at this, as most authorities state 
that the black guillemot is /ater in breeding than the common guillemot, 
which certainly had not begun to lay even on the 26th of May, at Rath- 
Jin; neither had the razorbills, which I have always found to lay a few 
days earlier. Next came a rock pigeon, but the two eggs were unfor- 
tunately broken in extracting the nest, which is often a considerable 

bundle of dry grass. | | 


After shooting a chough for skinning we turned our steps homeward, 


and R. took his first cormorant’s nest with four eggs. On our way we 


put up another pair of peregrines, and Francis said he would try for 
the nest, but that he would have to do it either very early or very late, 
as the owner of the ground used to get a guinea each for the young 
birds, and therefore wanted to preserve them. This nest proved to 
contain young. On arriving at home we found Jem waiting, with the 
peregrine’s eggs from the nest we had vainly attempted the previous 
day: there were but two; one very handsomely mottled, rather hard 
set; the other a rich brickdust colour, and addled; so oI wondered at 
the birds making such a fuss as they did. _ 

Next morning we started to go with Francis and his brother in a 
coragh round the caves, but unfortunately for us the weather was 
favourable for getting in “yah,” so for nearly three hours we were — 
doomed to be spectators of a scene, animated enough, but not exactly 
what we wanted. Unavailing attempts to stalk sundry herons and a 
couple of misses at some ring dotterel, varied by chat and pipes with 
the groups around the bay, beguiled the time until the last load of 
“yah” came in, which we hastened to assist in unloading, and soon 
bestowed ourselves in the wet coragh, in which we proceeded to the 
caves. Nowa coragh is not the best thing in the world for quick 
shooting, inasmuch as standing up is not to be thought of, not even to 
load, making a breech-loader highly desirable; still we managed to 
secure more rock pigeons than we could either skin or eat, and the — 
young ones, which were just beginning to fly, were delicious, as fat as 
butter. I much regret not having preserved one old bird, a hybrid I 
think, but really we had so much to do all day, and the hospitality of 
our friends left us so little time in the evenings, that the amount of 
skinning we did was limited. No words of mine can describe the 
beauties of the various caves we entered; in one of them R. forced 


| 
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me to shoot a shag in the pale brown plumage, promising that he 
would skin it, a vow he did not fulfil. Whilst he and Francis ascended 
the rocks im an unsuccessful search for a black guillemot’s nest, 
James landed me on some detached rocks to look for the nest of a 
great blackbacked gull, which he said bred there, but which I did not 
find, nor did I see the birds. Neither did I discover the lesser black- 
backed gul! anywhere round the Horn, though Thompson enumerates 
it in his list of birds breeding there, as well as the common gull 
(Larus canus), which I also failed to see or hear of; indeed I never 
expected to do so. Mr. R. Warren, of Ballina, says there is a 
breeding-station of this bird at Lough Talt in the Ox Mountains, Co. 
James returned to pick me up, having taken one egg of the rock 
pigeon, and my friend had also obtained two more, making four in all, 
with which we were obliged to be contented, as it was getting late in 
the season for these birds, which do not, I think, rear more than one 
brood, though, if robbed, they probably lay again. However, on this 
point I am by no means certain. Further on was a large colony of 
cormorants, which R. and F. disturbed, and, after taking as many eggs 
as they could carry, amused themselves with pelting us with the 
superfluous ones. Soon after R. had the satisfaction of taking his first 
shag’s nest, with four eggs, from a ledge in a cave, which the natives 
declared was inaccessible, but which I was perfectly sure was not so; 
so insisted that one of us should try. R., who had never taken a 
shag’s nest, was anxious to go up, for which he was the more fitted as 
he was in a state of semi-nudity—his usual condition when out egging. 
Nothing worse than a ducking could possibly happen to him; so up 
he went, assisted by the blade of an oar shoved into his fork, and 
succeeded in bringing down the eggs without damage. | 
Returning homewards, with my last two charges of shot, I managed 
to miss a right and left at a pair of black guillemots, startling with the 
report a flight of small birds which had been feeding on the rocks 
close by, and which I at once recognized as purple sandpipers in full 
breeding plumage; and here I was without a shot left, when, to my 
great delight, R.—feeling mechanically in his pockets—discovered a 
double charger which he handed to me, and with which I managed to 
secure one very fine specimen; the others were too much cut about 
for preserving, as the shot was frightfully large. It was greasy work 
skinning my bird, for the fat fairly oozed through the shot-holes, — 
reminding me of my experiences with dotterel (Charadrius morinellus) 


“ 
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in Cambridgeshire some years ago, when our bag on one occasion 


‘amounted to forty-five to four guns, and “ all hands to skin” was the 


order of the day. This was “positively the last” charge, and © 


accordingly all the way home herons and curlew allowed us to come ~ 


-- most provokingly near, encouraging desperate thoughts of firing away 


my waistcoat-buttons at them; a thing I have done at seal, but a 
sacrifice which a curlew would hardly recompense. And, apropos 
of seal, a large one came quite close to our coragh, and I was in- 
formed that a good many are annually shot in the winter months 
around this coast. 

It was now time to be leaving Dunfanaghy, so next morning 


_we took car to Crossroads, whence another took us to Gweedore, 


where there is a capital hotel, maintained by Lord George Hill, 
in order to attract tourists, and thus to better the condition of his 
tenantry; this being but one of his many schemes for ameliorating 
their condition. Would that there were more landlords like him. 
He took much interest in our pursuits, and expressed his desire to 
preserve eagles as much as possible, but avowed himself utterly 
powerless against the efforts of the keepers and shepherds for 
their extermination. Despatching a hasty lunch, Dr. Brady, the 
agent, drove us down to the port of Bunbeg, where we intended to 
take boat for Innishatter to try for a peregrine’s nest, of which we had — 
heard. On the way we saw a dipper in the burn, and a pair of sand- 


pipers which evidently had a nest. The little port was quite alive 


with boats bringing “yah” and taking off grain and meal to the 
neighbouring islands; in fact, the inhabitants were so much engaged 
in their own business that we found it quite impossible to get men for 
a boat. So long as Dr. Brady was by, every one said, “I go,” but 


eventually went not; and on his going to administer justice at the 


court-house, our intended expedition resulted in a long palaver with 
sundry ancient mariners, who succeeded in convincing us that there 
were no falcons at Innishatter, though there might be a nest in Goula, 


or the Bloody. Foreland. It was now too late to visit either of these 
places, so wearied out by the good-natured but determined obstruc-_ 


tiveness of these people, who simply did not mean to go anywhere, 
and carried their point, as an Irishman always will, we started for home, 
spending an hour in an unsuccessful search for the sandpipers’ nest 
along the burn. We could learn nothing from the keeper respecting 
eagles, only that there were plenty of merlins on the bogs, and that he 
often found their nests, some of which he promised to get. 


‘ 
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Early next morning we mounted a car and proceeded to Dunleury, 


where we picked up a “ gossoon” to act as guide across the bog and 


through the Ballaghquilla. The keeper on this estate informed us 
that he was keeping a sharp look out for eagles, and a few days before 
had fired shot after shot into a hollow in the rocks where he fancied 
the nest was, but without effect: he had seen the birds about only the 
_ day before, but was sure they were not in the Poisoned Glen, on 
which we were entering; they might be in Glen Veigh, on the other 
side of the pass, and out of his jurisdiction. Yes, he’d trapped and 


shot a good many in his time, he had, and he flattered himself that if 


he could only get hold of that pair of eagles it would pretty well settle 
the breed in ‘his district. The peregrines must follow, though they 
were plaguy far-travelling birds, came all the way from the Hom; 


but then the gamekeeper’s millenium might be considered as near 


at hand—grouse, unlimited grouse, with only the little merlin left 
as a trifling “ thorn in the flesh,” lest bane should be too much 
puffed up. 
Leaving this uncongenial spirit, we followed our guide up the glen, 
the barefooted lad. jumping like a goat from hag to hag of the bog, 
and yelling with delight whenever a miss sent one either knee-deep in 
_ the moss or caused one to take an impression of one’s features in the 


soft peat. Three miles of this spread-eagle work, during which we 


saw nothing but titlarks and a pair of golden plovers, brought us to 
the head of this magnificent glen, and the foot of a pass which re- 
minded me forcibly of some of the lower passes of the Andes. The 
rock seemed to go up like a wall, but there was a very faint track 
between the masses of stone, so up we went, pausing every now and 
then to sweep the glen with our glasses for any signs of eagles or their 
eyrie. The boy told us that the chough bred in the crevices of the 
lower part of the glen, and described the bird and egg quite correctly : 


this is at least six miles from the sea-coast. After a stiff pull we stood | 


on the summit of Ballaghquilla, z.e. Pass of the Winds, a name it 
merits well, for as we topped the crest the gusts almost swept us off 
our feet. From this great watershed of the district a glorious view is 
obtained—Alten, Errigal, with its lofty cone glittering in the mid-day 
sun, and Muckish, looking like a huge tumulus. Refreshing ourselves 


with copious draughts of some delicious water, we dismissed our guide, 


and descended into Glen Veigh, a grand gorge, less rugged than some 

of its neighbours, owing to the wood and_busbes which extend for 

some distance_up its sides. On we went, scrutinizing the rocks with 
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our glasses, and anon shouting to raise an eagle, if there was one, but © 
no success followed our exertions, and a female merlin, which skimmed 
across the ravine, was the only raptorial bird we saw. As we con- 
tinued our descent the glen became more and more wooded, until, on 
passing a police-barrack, we emerged at the head of Lough Veigh, 
and found ourselves in a narrow path overshadowed with trees, which 
we followed along the shores of the lake for about six miles, occa- 
sionally regaled by the notes of the thrush, to which our ears had for 
some days been strangers. Evening was coming. on, and we were 


glad to meet our car, which had gone round to the cross-roads, and 


get safely to Letterkenny. Here we met a gentleman who had seen > 
an eagle over Glen Veigh only a few days before. Thanks to his 
shooting, we were regaled with rook-pie, respecting which great 
mystery was observed at the inn, for it seems that the people in this part 
of the country will not eat rooks if they know it; however, under the | 
name of “pigeon pie” it had been severely punished before it came 
to us. | 

Car to Rathmullen, and boat across Lough Foyle, which in the > 
winter, the boatmen told us, swarms with bernicle, brent, widgeon, &c., © 
brought us to Buncrana, whence we proceeded to Malin Hall, which 
boasts of one of the largest rookeries [ ever visited. Not only is the 
number of nests great, but the dimensions of some of them are 
enormous: one in particular consisted of a mass of sticks about six 


feet deep by four feet wide, and was built round seven or eight stems” 
of considerable thickness. I should imagine that /hese rooks do not 


destroy their nests and rebuild them again every year, as some are 
supposed to do. There is also a heronry close to the rookery, and the 
unfortunate herons get dreadfully bullied by their black neighbours ; 
indeed the moment one of the former appears it is the signal for two 


or three rooks to attack him at once, and it was very interesting to 
watch their evolutions, each striving to mount above the other. The — 
heron’s nests were easily accessible, and were, if I recollect rightly, _ 


built in sycamore trees, the same as those of the rooks. All the young 
birds could fly well, but they seemed to hang about the nests a good 
deal. 

A rattling run, during which we saw numerous gannets fishing, with 
now and then a Manx shearwater, and other commoner sea-birds, 
brought us to Portrush, where we carefully examined the Skerries for 
terns, but they had not begun to breed, and very few had arrived, the 
rocks being abandoned to oystercatchers and rock pipits, the latter 


| | | 

i 

: 


especially abundant. I do not know if both the arctic and common 
tern breed here, or only one; I fancy the roseate tern does in small 
numbers. Rock pigeons seemed tolerably numerous along the coast, 
and at least two pairs of peregrines have their breeding quarters between 


this and the Giant's Causeway. R. pointed out to me the place where | 
he had taken one nest, close to the ruins of Dunluce Castle; it was 


the most accessible eyrie I ever saw, and was reached without a rope. 
At the Causeway one of the guides offered to take a nest which he 


knew of, but he wanted a sovereign to go down to it, and as it 


would probably have contained young birds I did not accept his 
proposal; moreover, his terms were high. Very few chough seem 
to breed in these cliffs, but jackdaws are excessively abundant, and I 
saw one fellow stalking about within twenty yards of the road, so gray 
down to the shoulders that at a distance he might almost have been 


mistaken for a hooded crow. The gun was on the car, and I felt 
greatly tempted to put it together for his benefit, but reflecting that he 


would be sure to go off ere the cap was put on, I refrained, and we 
continued on our way. 
- Passing Carrick-a-rede, whence we looked down on ste Island, 
the only breeding-place of the storm petrel on the Antrim coast, we 
arrived at Ballycastle. It had been blowing half a gale of wind all 
the morning, and no offers would induce the hardy fishermen of the 
coast to put to sea. We roamed about the shore in despair for some 
hours gazing at Rathlin Island, which in the clear atmosphere seemed 
_ so provokingly close, and we watched the changing of the shadows on 
the fluted promontory of Fairhead, to my mind the noblest headland in 
- Antrim, and far superior to the Giant’s Causeway. At length the 
wind abated a little, and having managed to collect a crew of four, we 


_ started. We soon found that three of the men had imbibed freely to 


enable them to face the perils of the deep, and one in particular was 
so excessively drunk that at every second lurch he went to leeward, 
forming the most dangerous kind of shifting ballast. With a great 
deal of difficulty we made him bale the boat, for the old tub took in 
water like a sieve, and after two hours of this work he became more 
sober. At length we landed safely in Church Bay, where we were 
most hospitably received by the proprietor of the island, Mr. Robert 
Gage, and the rest of the evening was devoted to ornithological chat, 
and inspection of our host’s collection of the birds and eggs of Rathlin. 
It had recently been enriched by fine specimens of the Greenland 
falcon and Buffon’s skua; the former was shot by the shepherd, and 
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had a companion which escaped; on dissection its stomach was found 
to be perfectly empty. Then a clutch of hard-set peregrine’s eggs 
had to be blown, and altogether it was late before we could manage 
to retire to rest. | : 

We commenced explorations next morning by going round part of 
the island in a boat; Bruce’s Castle, as some ruins are called, was’ 
passed, and many caves were visited; the scenery everywhere magni- 
ficent, but in no way superior to that of the Horn. The razorbills, 
guillemots and kittiwakes had not even yet begun to breed, and only 
a few of the pufiins, great numbers of which covered the water. As 
the Manx shearwater was the main object of our expedition, we 
landed at the foot of Altnahuile, one of their breeding haunts, and 
after a toilsome clamber we stood on the summit. Two of the men. 
who had been to fetch a rope now returned with a noble salmon net 
line, very different from the one we had used at the Horn, and one of 
the natives at once descended as far as the first terrace. R., who 
during his brief interval of shoes and stockings, had been chafing 
vehemently against these necessities of civilization, and who had been 
revelling in the least possible clothing for the last ten minutes, was the 
next to follow, and I then went down myself, but the shearwaters had 
scarcely begun to lay, and one egg, with the parent bird, was the 
only result of our labours. ‘The terraces in which these birds burrow 
have a slope of fully 45°, and are covered with a long and slippery 
grass, rendering extreme circumspectiou necessary on casting off the 
rope, as one must do to move about freely. The shearwaters lie very 
deep down in the burrows, and like the puffins are capable of giving a 
very severe bite to exploring fingers, but they can also scratch like a 
cat, as we found the next day. ‘The egg, as is well known, is quite 
white, and has a strong musky smell, though in this respect not to be 
compared with the egg of the fulmar petrel. The Gaelic name for 
the bird is “ faher” (pronounced fah-her). 

From the summit of the cliffs we had a fine view of Inlew. the Paps 
of Jura were-distinctly visible beyond and to the right the Mull of 
Cantire; Ailsa Craig was also just perceptible, the eye being directed 
to it by the continuous stream of gannets setting out for their fishing : 
they were very numerous all round the island, but kept far away from — 
our boat. Nothing of interest occurred during the remainder of the | 
day, but on the following morning we visited Kenrimer Cliffs, another 
breeding-place of the shearwaters, and obtained eleven eggs, and as 
many birds as we wanted for stuffing; the bird in every case being 
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found on its egg. When placed on the ground it is perfectly helpless, 
and on being pushed off the edge of the cliff it falls in an apparently 
imbecile manner for a couple of hundred feet or so, but it always 
manages to recover itself before reaching the water, even when it has 


been cramped in a creel for a quarter of an hour or more. They are . 


endowed with wonderful vitality, and it is most difficult to kill them 
without injuring the plumage; running a penknife into the place where 
the brains ought to be has but little effect beyond increasing their 


efforts to scratch; and as for crushing the breast bone, you may kneel - 
on one for a quarter of an hour without its appearing much the worse. 


_ We saw the place where the sea eagle used to breed until destroyed 
in some of their visits to the mainland, and also another eyrie of the 
peregrine falcon, which Mr. Gage most properly intended to leave in 


peace, considering it sufficient to take one nest ina season. As for. 


_ shooting one of the birds, such a crime is hardly contemplated in the 


Rathlin code of laws; the power of life and death indeed no longer | 


belongs to the “lords of the isles,” but I should think the perpetrator 


might safely count upon being cast adrift in a leaky boat with only 


one oar, to take his chance. My host spoke with deep regret of the 


extermination of the sea eagles, which he protected as long as he 


could, not even possessing one of their eggs in his collection, but no 
power could prevent them from going to the mainland, where the 
gamekeeper’s gun and strychnine put an end to them. 

Some other cliffs supplied R. with a basketful of puffins and herring 


gull’s eggs, and whilst lying on the summit I saw a lesser blackbacked © 
gull, of which a very few pairs breed on Rathlin. My host had already © 


pointed out to me the place where he had taken the eggs of the house 
martin, (Hirundo urbica), which along with the swift (C. apus) nests 
abundantly in the cliffs. I fancied on one occasion I distinguished 
the sand martin (HZ. riparia), but I cannot be quite certain. On one 
of the “ terraces,” R. found a linnet’s nest in a small bush, and, from 


the appearance of the nest and eggs, it might have been a twite’s, as _ 


that bird breeds in the island ; however, so do the common linnet and 
lesser redpole, and as the bird was not seen there was no way of 


deciding. We flushed snipe in the bogs in the interior of the island, | 


and searched fruitlessly for their nests both going and coming: on 
~ some of the lochs were also coot, moorhens, dabchicks, wild duck 
and teal, all of which breed, as do also the common sandpiper and 
water rail, though not plentifully. Our host was a long time before 
he could obtain an authenticated nest of the water rail (“ quig,” in 
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Gaelic), and the natives look upon it as quite the “blue riband” of 
birdsnesting ; he kindly gave me two eggs, which I value highly, as 
the only thoroughly authentic specimens I possess. I fancy the 
genuine egg is much rarer in collections than most people imagine, 
though old oologists tell us of baskets full, and caps full of harrier’s” 


eggs, too, in the palmy days of the fens, before Whittlesea and other 


meres were drained. The corn crake is very abundant, and may be 
heard the whole evening long. | 


Our next expedition was to the south- east end of the island, where 


a pair or two of the black guillemot breed, but here we were unsucces- 


ful, and could see nothing of the “ gar-brecht,” as the natives call this 
bird. R. shot a fine male chough for preserving, and we returned to 
skin shearwaters with might and main, for the next morning we were 
compelled, however unwillingly, to tear ourselves away from this 
delightful island. Apropos of the chough, which is abundant on the 
island, I am happy to say that the jackdaw, although very numerous 
on the mainland, has not yet made his appearance here: the first one 
that does so will meet with a warm reception, for he will forthwith be 
added to the collection of Rathlin birds. I have not thought it 
necessary to give a list of these, Mr. Gage having already published a 
very complete summary of both visitants and residents, in the 
‘Proceedings of the Dublin Natural History Society.’ 

Tate that evening a native came in to say that he had marked two 
snipe’s nests, and at a very early hour on the followiig morning we 
started to take them ourselves. One nest contained three eggs, and 


_ the other two, but the bird was on the latter, doubtless preparing to 


lay another egg, when we thus unseasonably disturbed her. This con- 


cluded our birdsnesting in Rathlin, and after breakfast we took leave of 


our hospitable entertainer, and recrossed the sound to Ballycastle, 
whence by car and rail we reached Belfast the same evening. 

T have already mentioned in the pages of the ‘ Zoologist’ the buff- 
breasted sandpiper and alpine swift, which I saw in the hands of Mr. 
Sheil; a visit to the Belfast Museum, and its able curator, Mr. 
Darragh exhausted the ornithological riches of that locality, and the 
following evening found us at Comber, whence a walk of four miles 
(Irish) brought us to Ardmillan, on Strangford Lough, where we trusted 
to find the redbreasted merganser breeding. On inqniry at a fisher- 
man’s cottage one of his boys informed us that there were plenty of 
“ scale ducks” on the islands of the lough, and that a neighbour's son 
had taken a nest only the evening before, and put the eggs under a 
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hen. Knowing that the name of “ scale duck” is also applied to the | 


shell duck (Anas tadorna), I anxiously inquired what the bird was 
like “ Oh, it’s a very pretty bird, with the bill all jaggit-like,” was the 
reply. This showed we were on the right scent, and we walked back 
to Comber in excellent spirits, promising to be back in Ardmillan at 
six the following morning. | 

Considering the distance we had to walk, we arrived at Ardmillan 
with tolerable punctuality ; the fisherman’s two sons got the boat 
round, and we embarked with a dog, a sort of small water spaniel he 
seemed to me, though the boys said his mother was a terrier. 
Anyhow, he was a capital water-dog, and altogether a most valuable 
ally, for without him, as the lads truly observed, we should have done 
next to nothing. The first low island that we visited was Rawleigh, 
and for some time we hunted through the briers which grew along the 
shore, “ Pilot” rummaging every bush indefatigably, but without 
success. We were just going to return to the boat and try another 
cover, when a sudden “ yap, yap” was heard, and out of the line of 


brier at the foot of an old stone wall scurried a female merganser hotly. 


pursued by Pilot, who followed her in the water until recalled. We 
hastened up to the spot, and there, an arm’s length in a mass of ivy 
and brier, was the nest with ten eggs. These we secured, along with 


the down lining of the nest; the lining was merely placed round the’ 


sides, the bottom of the nest consisting of pieces of stick and dried 
brier. The bird swam up and down within thirty yards whilst her 


household was being broken up, but the male bird kept a long way 


off. Island Mahee was drawn blank, but we were more fortunate at 
the one next visited, for soon Pilot came to a dead point, and barked 
to draw our attention to a bush containing another nest with eight 
eggs: these were scarcely secured ere the dog marked another with 
only three, but very rich buff-coloured eggs. We next visited a long 
low island where the terns and ring dotterel breed, but the former had 
not yet began to lay, and only a few pairs were hovering over our 
heads; I examined them with a powerful glass and they were 
undoubtedly Sterna hirundo. Of the ring dotterel there were two 
pairs, one of which displayed a strong desire to attract the dog’s 
attention from a strip of beach, fluttering and skimming right under 
his nose, as a lapwing will do, but Pilot showed the utmost indifference 
to such artifices, and quartered his ground with the greatest 
equanimity; he did not, however, find the eggs, which had, I think, 
been taken that morning by another party: the island was also a 
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large one, and we were obliged to leave a good deal of it unsearched, 
as the tide was ebbing fast, and if we had not water enough to pass 
through the narrows by Island Mahee we should have a two-miles’ 
pull in the teeth of a very stiff breeze. As it was we just managed to 
force our craft over the rocks; five minutes more, and we should have 
been too late. - As we came through, two cuckoos were having a most — 
animated squabble, and during the cay we saw quite a number of 
these birds, © 

I could not learn winliten about the breeding of the Sandwich tern 
on this Lough, out I observed several of the birds: the lesser tern is 
found, but I did not see any myself. Herons, herring and lesser 
blackbacked gulls were scattered over the gravelly islets, but I do not 
think the latter breed here, nor could I hear of a haunt of the black- 
headed gull. The lads were now very anxious to take us to some of 
the larger and thickly wooded islands, where they said we might get 
some wood pigeon’s eggs, or young, a prize they considered far 
preferable to scale duck’s eggs. We were, however, deaf to this 
inducement; we had done very well, and after an unsuccessfuljsearch 
for the nest of another pair of mergansers, which allowed us to come 
very near, we returned to Ardmillan, Well contented with everything © 
and everybody, especially “ Pilot,’ who had taken to me from the first. 
Much as I should have liked to purchase the clever little dog, his 
owners seemed so fond of him that I could not find it in my heart to 
offer a price which they might not have been able to resist, so after 
lightening the creel by blowing our eggs we stepped off again for 
Comber, where we dined off the very toughest fowl my teeth ever en- 
countered by sea or land. Force of circumstances has caused me to de- 
- your smoke-dried monkey, but its toughness was nothing to that fowl. 
Our ramble was now over: the following morning R. returned to 
- Belfast, whilst I pushed on for Dublin, through the beautiful scenery . 
oi the County Down, satisfying myself on the way that the golden 
cagles had been quite exterminated in the Mourne mountains, and 
seeing nothing worthy of ornithological record, except a siskin which 
flew close over my car, and settled on a fir-tree on the edge of a large 
plantation, so that I had a good look at it through my binocular. 
Considering the season and locality this bird was probably breeding. 
And thus ended a most deligntfal three weeks’ excursion in Ireland. 
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Letters on By HARRY Esq. 


Letter V.—Britisn Larip2. 
Genus Larus, Species CANUS. 


A Natural story of the Common Gull, being an Account 7” tts 
| Habits, Food, Nidification, Cry, Flight, ce. 


Habits.—The comtnmon gull is perhaps justly so called, for we > meet 
it generally at all seasons and at all times upon the sea. It is a very 
common bird in our bay in autumn, winter and spring, though rather 
scarce during the central summer months, at which time, generally, 
only immature birds are to be met with. Atall times it seems to prefer | 
harbours, commercial rivers, the mainland coasts, the strands, and 
even moist meadows in the country, to the deep sea and the ocean. 
It arrives (not counting the permanent stragglers) in autumn, from July 
and August,in large numbers, and becomes gradually scarce from 
March and April. I'am inclined to think that it may breed in some 
parts of our eastern coast of Ireland ; at present I know of no breeding- . 
station on this coast, though it does breed in many parts of this. 
country. During autumn it may be met occasionally, among the flocks | 
of kittiwakes, feeding on such fry as the mackerel have driven to the 
very surface, or those which they have killed or maimed and are 
floating. It never makes those semi-tern-like darts to the water like 
the kittiwake, but takes its food, I am inclined to believe, always from 
the surface, like the blackheaded gull, by dipping the beak in the 
water, and steadying itself over the surface by treading water, as it 
were, with the feet: food must be very abundant on the spot, or of 
large size,-to cause it to alight. When in company with the kittiwake, 
8, infact, always when in pursuit of fry, the common gull appears ill 
at ease: tts actions are hurried and furtive ; it seldom rests with the 


- - kittiwake, and rarely alights on rocks, but seems always intent upon 


the one purpose,—that of restlessly scavengering the sea. In fact,a good 
feed of floating excrement, bread, fat, garbage, or carrion, seems more 
congenial to its taste than the pure silvery fry. At all seasons we 
meet this gull in Kingston Harbour, either alone or in company with 
the blackheaded, the herring, lesser blackbacked, great blackbacked, : 
and sometimes even the kittiwake gull. Their food here is chiefly 
pieces of biscuit, bread, fat mess pork, oil, tallow, &c., thrown from 
the Queen’s ships and the other craft in harbour. So cunning are the 
old frequenters that they know dinner-hour on board the coast-guard 
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frigate as well as the oldest tar, and at times when not a bird is seen 
some twenty or thirty will make their appearance round the vessel at 
the dinner-hour to feed on the pieces thrown overboard. Its strangest 


food is floating oil and grease, in taking which from the surface it and 


the brownheaded gull show the greatest perseverance and ingenuity. 
They will fly a foot above the surface, slowly beating the wings, and 
when a piece of grease or a globule of oil drifts beneath them, the feet 
dangle in the water, and thus balance the body so that the bill may. 
be dipped to catch the morsel: when the piece is taken the bird rises 
with a slight jerk to the former elevation, and continues the steady 
beating of the wings till another piece comes within reach ; occasionally 
a sweep is made like a hawk’s, that another position may be taken up. . 
The most minute scraps of food, such as disintegrated excrement, 
&c., are thus fed upon, the gentle tide-runs of a harbour the situation 


‘best adapted. Twenty or more thus engaged, incessantly crying 


‘“‘Is-kla-he-ee,” in the softest and most plaintive manner, with four or 


five blackheaded gulls in their pearly winter dress, dipping their coral 


feet and bills in the short crisp waves; some “ gray” gulls, gorged and 
floating bouyantly head to wind; a northern diver lazily lying on the 
water, occasionally giving his head a surly shake, or showing his huge 


white breast as he stands to flap his wings; a slim shag on yonder 
buoy burnishing his glossy back with his snake-like head and neck; 


and a few independent sprightly little razorbills diving as if life was all 
a play to them, make a striking picture. Many a cold winter’s day, 
when I could not venture to sea, have I sat hour by hour on a mooring 
post watching such a charming scene. How delightful too it is to tread 
on the bleak gray sands, miles from civilization, at twilight of a 
winter’s evening, hearing the night breeze sighing and moaning across 
the dreary waste; the east all dark and gray and hazy, the west still 
tinted with the pale sunset, giving it a cold sickly yellow look, the air 
pervaded by a frosty fog, the hard rippled sand beneath one’s feet—to 
be covered in a few short hours by the murmuring sea, whose harmony 
together with the Aolean harp notes of the wind and the cry of the 
wild gull are sweeter music far to me than the fairest voices and 
richest instruments of man. Around on every side are little clusters 
and flocks of gulls, searching the lakes and pools in the sand for their 
scanty fare, in company with oystercatchers, curlews, whimbrels, 
dunlins, ringed and gray plovers, turnstones, sanderlings, knots, 
redshanks, greenshanks, stints, godwits, and various ducks and geese,— 
a nice orchestra for to-night, my box a barrel sunken in the sand to 
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_ be surrounded by the sea (for I am a wild-fowl shooter), or perchance 
not even this poor comfort, but a starry curtain and a sandy bed, my 
lullaby the wind hissing and screeching through the leaves of the 
waving bent grass. With morning dawn, the tide being out again, 
and with a goodly load of ducks, perchance something rare, to warm 
my heart, though it seldom chills, for love of Nature can resist for a 
time, it may be years, the hardships and the dangers of the devoted _ 
sea-naturalist’s life,—pleasure, too often death,—I trudge the strands 
towards the little shebeen, the only house within miles to get my 
breakfast of native whisky, eggs, potatoes and griddle bread. On my 
way I rouse the little “leaden-legged gull,’ who at my approach 
stretches out his head, expands his wings, takes a step or two, and 

_ pushes himself off the strand, as it were, by his feet, only to alight 
again some few yards off and walk with crouched head and solemn 
air, as if he knew that there was no hurry, and that the tide took six 
hours to fall and six to flow again. But what sees he now that he 
erects his head and walks so stately and majestically, with cautious 
glance and head turned to one side? With lusty strokes he breaks 
the “sea-hearts’’. shell and breakfasts off the rich contents: Now he 
walks to the nearest pond, dips his bill in it and keeps it there, shaking | 
it violently, so much so that the water flies about him on every side ; 
had water not been near to cleanse it he would have done the same in 
the sand. See how smartly, yet how majestically, that little fellow 
gets out of the way of yon lordly blackbacked gull, and how the tyrant 
strikes at him with his ponderous beak for daring to be so near or to 
feed in his presence, and yet deigns to finish what his little companion 
was eating. Hear how shrilly he cries “is-kree-e-e-e,” when that 
herring gull “ wools” him by the back of the neck for daring to run 

too close past him. See him now arrange his plumes and shake his 
wings, jumping and dancing, as it were to taunt his larger brethren. 
See him play the tyrant himself to some weaker or more amiable 
brother. See him now take wing and drop again, into another Jittle 
“bunch” of gulls, where his presence is greeted with peevish cries. 

- See them all rise in hurried disorder off the strand, as my right and 
left bring down that duck and mallard as they flew past me,—the 
blackbacked gull how he slowly and heron-like flaps away,—the 
herring gulls how they wheel and soar over the dead ducks, dismally 
“laughing” “‘key-o key-o ha-ha-ha,’—the curlews; in the distance 

_ trumpet forth their wild “ coy-co-o-e,’—vast flocks of sandbirds rise in 
shadowy clouds, now their backs, anon their snowy breasts, before the 
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sun, they rise, they fall, they skim the sand, from slowly moving clouds 
of smoke, the flight of thousands as the flight of one, their clear soft 
flute-like T-you-ha-who” ringing through the morning air,—and 
around on all sides little L. canus barking and crying in the most 


_ plaintive manner “ e-yah e-yah e-yah” (something like the bark of a 
dog, and evidently the origin of its name). Though wary on the. 


strands they may be killed in great numbers as they hover over a dead 
companion. Many gulls seem to be on the strand merely to rest 


themselves, as they do not appear to feed, but stand with the head 


crouched on the back, and one leg and foot buried in the plumage of 
the belly. The morning wash is generally performed before sunrise, 


the bird seeking some shallow pool in which it stands ducking the | 
head, and by that means throwing water over the back ; the wings are ~ 


kept in perpetual motion, gently striking the water, and the tail 
swinging; a great shaking and preening match follows, and then 
winter’s whitest mantle or the waves’ unsullied crest is not more white 
or pure than the breast of the gull; but the feathers of the back, I 
could not describe them—so immaculate the blue and so delicate the 
texture. Again, whilst snipe-shooting we meet this little gull in the 
damp rushy meadows, in the bogs, and along the uncultivated grass- 
lands of the coast, feeding on the drowned worms and the larve of the 
ghost moth, the long-legs and the dor-beetle. A more solitary or 
dreary scene could not be witnessed than a bleak sea-shore field, of a 
wild dark day, dotted with gulls lying or standing, all humped up and 
motionless, head to wind. They are very partial to grass-lands, miles 
inland, after snow has thawed, and, in fact, are to be met inland both- 
in stormy and fine weather. I quite believe in the popular opinion 
that the gull seeks the land more during stormy than during fine 
weather, and on such occasions flies much further inland. : 
| “ Seagull, seagull, 
Sit on the strand ; 


God help the poor sailors 
When you come to land,” 


is a common Irish rhyme, and I think in many cases too true. I have 
many times seen them with the feet so stained with red bog-mud that 
the salt water had not washed it off, showing how protracted some of 
their visits are to land. Many of our inland lakes are permanently 
frequented by them, and as they are seen during summer they must 
consequently breed on their islands and sedges. It is also one of the 
gulls that follow the plough, and in company with rooks and jackdaws 
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devour the worms and insects laid bare by the husbandman : at such 
times it must be of immense service on account of the quantity it 
consumes. The indigestible portions of the worms it devours are 
vomited up in the shape of jelly,;.and should the bird have any fishy 


substance in its throat a phosphorescent brilliancy is given to these - 


rejecte at night; hence our Irish peasantry ignorantly imagine them 
the remains of “ falling stars.” 1 know an old fellow who takes his 
oath to having seen the “star” fall to the ground, and on going to 
pick it up found it composed of “ Starch, — and all for washing ; 
and when I seen what it was—God bless us! (signing the cross)—I took 
a tremblin’, for I knew the good peoplej (fairies) were near, and when 
I gother trecigth again I ran home beyant two mile, and fell widout 
life into the middle of the flure (Noor). Well I went next day to show 
the ‘star’ to another boy (in Ireland we are boys till we marry), and 
blessed saints! sliure the ferment (firmament) must have dropped in 
after I left, for the ground was thick with ‘stars.’ Oh! divil a lie in 
it,—there was starch enongh there for a riformatry (reformatory where 
washing is done by reclaimed females). Well ould Andy took to 
laughing and said that say-gulls made them, but never b’lieve it, sir ; 
he only said so because there was a powe; of gulls about the day 
before.” There are many Irish superstitions about the gull, and I 
believe much of the “fairy talking,’ “laughing,” “singing” and 
“ sighing,” “little white women,” &c., heard and seen at night could 
be traced to the poor storm-bound gull. 


Nidification.—From early in May the common gull seeks its 


breeding-haunts, which are the shores of lakes and salt marshes, 


unfrequented islands, peninsulars and rocky cliffs. The nest is placed 


by the water’s edge on the face of the frowning precipice, and on the 
top of the dizzy cliff; amongst the sedgy grass, upon the cold rock, 
_ and amongst the green sainphire or the crisp ling: it is composed of 


grasses, ling, dry sea-weed and other floating rubbish, turf and various. 


other dry substances. ‘The eggs are three in number, olive-brown, 
yellowish brown, greenish brown, grayish or greenish white, spotted, 


blotched, and sometimes streaked with gray and various shades of 
brown and purple. It breeds in many places gregariously, though as | 


an Irish bird it might be termed solitary, our sea-cliffs being but 
sparingly frequented by it, and then the nests are scattered most 
frequently in the lofty regions of the herring gull. Y am sorry I 


cannot say whether it nests upon the shores of our lakes. Any Irish © 


sea-fowl station that can boast of the common gull breeding amongst 
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its birds has something to boast of. When breeding solitary I always 
found it extremely shy, leaving the nest on the approach of danger, 
and not appearing again till all seemed quiet. It shows greater 
determination when in company, and hovers over the intruder, dismally 


‘repeating “ e-yah, yah-yah. 
 Food.—Omnivorous. Floating garbage, fish, crustaceans, mollusks, 


&c.; carrion, worms, and various land and marine insects. Potatoés 
and bread are the only vegetable substances I know of it eating, 
though I have heard of it feeding on corn and growing turnips. _ Its 
stomach is not at all adapted to digest any but cooked vegetables, so 
that dire necessity must have caused it to feed on such food. 

Cry.—Lament and apprehension, “ e-yah e-yah yah-yah-yah;” pain 
and anger, “‘is-kree-e-e,” yah-wah- wah-wah ; is-kla- 
he-e ;” anxiety, “ is-key-ah.” 

Flight, Resting, Swimming.—The flight is a succession of steady 
beats of the wings and gliding soars; it is more like the noble gull’s 


_ than either the kittiwake’s or the blackheaded gull’s. It is freely 


master of ifs wings, as its volatile and erratic flights would prove. 


No bird shows more varied action than does the common gull when © 


fishing in company, none of them so competent to pursue a companion 
for the piece he cannot swallow, and none of them so competent to 
elude pursuit. From a great height they will throw themselves quickly 


_ to the water by a rapid zigzag fall, just steadying themselves an 
- instant above the surface before darting or alighting on their prey. In 


windy weather the flight is very pretty and shows great expertness, 
lying up to wind one moment and progressing by steady beats of the 
wing; the next gliding with outspread and motionless pinions, 
balancing itself by throwing the body slightly from side to side, now 
falling to a foot above the surface, repeating the steady beats; anon 


rising in the air and throwing up its breast to the wind, allowing itself 


to be carried fifty yards or more before the blast, when it will again 


_ shear to the water and progress steadily against the storm. Very 


varied and gay indeed is its flight. Like all the family it swims with 
breast deepest, the tail elevated and the head carried gracefully— 
swimming with no great speed, merely using this power when fatigued 
or lazy from feeding, or when requiring to alight on the water to 
devour some large piece of food. They rarely rest on rocks, preferring, 
if in their neighbourhood, the strands or the fields adjacent to the sea. 


_ They stand with the head on the shoulders, and one foot generally 


buried in the under plumage. ‘The walk is stately, the neck carried 


stiff and ar 
the body. 
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ff and arched ; the run is crouching, the head carried on a line with 
e body. | 


| Harry BLAke-Knox, 
Dalkey, County Dublin. 


_ (To be continued.) 


Notes on the Mammalia of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire.— | 

Hedgehog.—A few days since I was in the shop of one of the Eton birdstuffers, 
10 told me that one or two summers ago he had brought to him alive four hedgehogs ; 
e was the mother, and there were three young ones, the mother and one of the ycung 
ing of the usual colour, and the remaining two having all their quills of a pure 
lite colour. This is not, I believe, a common occurrence. 

Gray Rat.—On the 30th of January I saw a rat sitting on one of the lower branches 

a willow tree overhanging the water of a small stream running into the Thames 
ar Windsor. It was apparently feeding, and I was surprised to observe that it was 
an iron-gray colour all over, nearly approaching to white. I continued to observe 
for about five minutes, during which time it did not move more than to occasionally 
rn its head towards me, and continue to feed. This is not a very common variety in 
is neighbourhood, although no doubt some have occasionally been taken. ae 

Common Squirrel.—While walking through Ditton Park, on the 27th of January, — 
saw one of these active little animals take a rather surprising leap: it leaped at least — 
ur feet, in an almost upright direction, from the upper branch of a thorn to one of 
e thin branches of a larger tree, and it seemed to make a sort of hissing noise; it 
ight have been its feet scratching on the branches, I cannot positively say. Do 
uirrels make any noise with their mouths? 

Common Mouse.—A variety of the mouse was captured by a cat in Eton, on the 
‘th of Jauuary. Its head and legs were of the usual colour, but its back was a sandy 
sllow colour, not very light. Is this variety common? } 

Badger.—I have been informed that a pair of badgers bred in the vicinity of 
urly Hall, on the Thames, last summer, and that they are occasionally seen now. 
ome time ago, as Mr. Fisher, of Eton, told me, one young ove was seen by a 
bourer near the Cavalry Barracks in Windsor, who killed it with & prong, thinking 
at it was a large polecat. 

Weasel and Stoat.—Weasels are very common here, as also are stoats, but perhaps 
ot so common as the first-named species. We have no martens in this neighbour- 
vod, so far as I am able to ascertain.—A. Clark-Kennedy ; Eton, February 1, 1867. 


Peregrine Falcon in Kent.—A month or two ago the keepers here, attracted by a 
reat confusion among some rooks, came up and disturbed a large peregrine falcon 
vm a rook which she had knocked down. Soon afterwards one of the same men saw 
peregrine, probably the same, swooping down at some pheasants that were feeding. 
myself also saw a very large hawk hovering about iu the park, which, from its falcon- 
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like shape, I conjectured was the same bird —Clifton Cobham Hall, Kent, January, 


Goshawk in Ireland.—Mx. Thompson, i in his ‘ Natural History of Ireland, says 


_ that the goshawk “cannot be included in the Irish Fauna with certainty.” It is 
_ probable that he never saw an old and rare folio volume entitled ‘The Gentleman’s 


Recreation,’ by Richard Blome, which was published in London in 1686. In this 
work, amongst other subjects, is a valuable treatise on hawking, a pastime which at 
that date was much in vogue. The author tells us that in collecting materials for this 


treatise, he was assisted by some of the ablest falconers in England, and the careful | 


way in which it is written, as well as the minute particulars into which he has de- 
scended, show that no pains were spared to make the work as accurate as possible. 
Speaking of the goshawk, he says, “‘ There are divers sorts and sizes of goshawks, 
which are different in goodness, force and hardiness, according to the several countries 
where they are bred; but no place affords so good as those of Muscovy, Norway, and 
the North of Ireland, especially in the county of Tyrone.” I need do no more than 
point out that these words, “especially in the county of Tyrone,” sufficiently set at 
rest any doubt which. might arise as to “Ireland” being a misprint for “ Iceland,” 
while the particulars of size, colour and markings, as well as the signs by which we 
may know a good goshawk, which are subsequently given by the author, sufficiently 
indicate the species referred to. If we may conclude that the goshawk was once 
common in the North of Ireland, the causes which have led to its total extinction 


there ia less than two centuries afford a curious matter for speculation.—J. Edmund — 


fTarting ; Kingsbury, Middlesex, January, 1867. 

Kite in Stirlingshire.—About the middle of last month, whee returning in the 
carriage from church, T saw a large hawk sitting on the ground tearing something to 
pieces. During the short view I had of him J observed a peculiar lightness of colour 
on his head, and from his general appearance I thought to myself, “ Surely that must 
be a kite.” About ten days after that, when ferreting rabbits on one side of an em- 
bankment, I caught sight of a large bird, “* with the tail of my eye,” as the expression 
is. J wheeled round and fired a snap-shot, just as he dipped out of sight on the other 
side of the embankment, but without any effect that I could discover. I did not see 
him yet distinctly, but though I did not observe the forked tail I again noticed the 
whiteness of his head. On the 12th of this month I went round the river looking for 
ducks: I had just knocked over a couple of teal, killing one and winging the other, 
and was reloading my gun, when down swoops the same large hawk, and was evidently 
making for the winged teal, but seeing me he sheered off, and I lost sight of him in a 
thick wood near. I saw the whitish head, the reddish cast of his general plumage, 
and the forked tail distinctly, and, in fact, am now perfectly certain as to his being a 
kite. Long ago the kite built its nest among the pines of Ben Lomond, but it is now 
indeed a rare, rare visitor to Stirlingshire. Two gamekeepers in the neighbourhood 
had told me that a very large hawk was haunting Torwood Forest, which is the only 
place where he could obtain comparative safety from molestation. 1 wonder very 


~ much, however, that he has lived so long about the same locality, as all the ground in 


this district is overrun with gamekeepers, severa) of whom have seen him, and are no 
doubt planning his destruction. If my gun had been loaded I could easily have 
bowled him over when he made a dash at the winged teal.—John A. Harvie Brown ; 
Dunipace House, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, January 19, 1867. . 


| 
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Beautiful Variety of the Fieldfare.—A gentleman having told me that he had seen 
two waxwings, a short distance from my house, which allowed him to approach within 


_ two or three yards of them, I took out my gun for the purpose of shooting them: I did. 


not succeed in’ finding them, but was rewarded for my trouble by shooting a beautifal 
specimen of the fieldfare. The head and wings contained much of the usual colour, 
mixed with a few white feathers; back beautifully marbled with white; rest of the 
body white. There was another which looked entirely white along with it, which 
I did not succeed in shooting.— George Mawson ; Moor Side, January 5, 1867. 

Variety of the Blackbird.—I saw a curious variety of the commun blackbird yester-° 
day at a birdstuffer’s shop in Eton: it was shot, I am informed, at Wingfield Park, 
which is not far from Windsor, a few days ago. On its head it had the feathers on 
the crown of a pure white colour, the white being continued in little streaks and spots 
on the left cheek, but not on the right; one of the feathers of the right wing was pure 
white, and the one next to that was half white, all the others being black. Under the 
lower part of the bill it had some white marks, and the whole of the breast of the bird 
was of a light yellow colour, more like the breast of a song thrush. The bill was light 
brown. This specimen was a female, probably a last year’s bird: I saw it in the flesh, 
and it. was of the usual size of the blackbird, and in tolerably good condition. Irides 
_ yellow, and eyes of the usual colour.—A. Clark-Kennedy ; Eton, February 2, 1867. 

Firecrested Wren, Richard’s Pipit and Velvet Scoter in Shropshire.—Last month 
a firecrested wren was shot at Westbury, Shropshire: I saw it at Mr. John Shaw’s, 
birdstuffer, Shrewsbury, and carefully compared it with Gould’s plate: it was a good 
male specimen. Last autumn a Richard’s pipit and a velvet scoter were killed in this 
county, and are now in the possession of my friend Mr. T. Bodenham, of saremeneny. 
— William Beckwith ; Wellington, January 15, 1867. 

Bohemian Waxwing in Norfolk and Suffolk.—These beautiful birds have been 


exceedingly abundant in these counties during the past two months. I have myself 


preserved and mounted as many as fifty specimens that have been shot in nearly forty 
different localities, which will show how generally distributed they were.—7. &. Gunn ; 
3, West Pottergate, Norwich, January 21, 1867. : 

Bohemian Waxwing at Witheringsett, Suffolk.—There were two Bohemian wax- 
wings shot at Witheringsett, ip this county, in December. I have seen them at 


Mr. Eaton’s, a birdstuffer in this town, who has preserved them; they are very fine | 


 specimens.—Garrett Garrett ; 172, Woodbridge Road, Ipswich, January 26, 1867. 
Bohemian Waxwing in Somersetshire—Mr. Wheeler, taxidermist, of 15, St. 
Augustine’s Parade, has now in his hands for preservation, a very fine specimen of the 
Bohemian waxwing. It was shot at Butcombe Court, Somerset.—‘ Field, Jan. 12th. 
Bohemian Waxwing near Whitby.—Very large flocks of these beautiful birds have 
been visiting the north-east coast. No less than fifteen specimens have been shot in 
~ Larpool Woods and Russwarp Carrs, near Whitby; ten near the new. iron-works at 
Glaisedale, and several in the county of Durham.—From the * Field’ of January 26th. 
Bohemian Waxwing, Shore Lark, Richard’s Pipit and Montagu’s Harrier near 
. Great Yarmouth.—A pair of shore larks (male and female) were shot on the beach on 
the 2nd of December, by Mr. Crowtha, sen., and are now in my collection. Richard's 
pipit, shot in the marshes by Sergeant Barnes, of out police force, on the 26th of 
December; and a fine specimen of Montagu’s harrier (female), killed near Horsey on 
the 28th. Bohemian waxwings have been very plentiful, Mr. Carter, the taxidermist, 
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having had twenty-six for preservation, some of them in capital condition: eleven 
others have been shot in this locality, making a total of thirty-seven to this date.— 
John G. Overend ; Great Yarmouth, January 22, 1867.—‘ I’ield’ of January 26th. 

Bohemian Waxwing and Bittern near Ipswich.—Three beautiful specimens of the 
Bohemian waxwing have been shot near here, and are in the hands of Mr. Seaman, 
naturalist, for preservation. A fine specimen of the bittern was shot a few days since 
in the parish of Whitton, about two miles from Ipswich, and is being ssetion by 
Mr. Podd, birdstuffer.—‘ Field” January 19th. 

— Pied Wagtatls near Hornsea in January.— During the severe weather of a fortnight 

ago, and after a hard gale from the north-east, I shot a pied wagtail (Motacilla Yar- 
relliz), and have been informed by a neighbouring farmer on the sea-coast that several 
of the same birds were to be seen for a day or two about his stack-yard. Their ap- 
pearance at this season I imagine to be a very rare and noteworthy occurrence.— 
N. F. Dobrée ; Hornsea, February 2, 1867. 

Richard’s Pipit, Shore Lark and Wood Lark in Norfolk. —A female specimen of 
Richard's pipit was killed in the vicinity of Yarmouth on the 29th of December last: 
this is the fourth instance on record of the occurrence of this rare species in Norfolk. 
As many as six examples of the shore lark, three males and three females, have been 
recently killed in this county: the first pair were shot at Beeston Regis, near Cromer, 
on the 29th of November last, the second pair near Yarmouth on the Ist of December, 
and the third pair during the early part of this month at Salthouse: they were all im- 
mature birds, the males being the largest and brighter in plumage than the females. 
On the 15th of January two immature specimens of the wood lark, male and female, ’ 
were shot at Beeston Regis. All the above rarities, with the exception of the second 
pair of shore larks, came into my hands for preservation — 7. E. Gunn. 

Bramblings near Eccleshall.—A flock of these beautiful birds visited this neigh- 
bourhood (about ten miles from Eccleshall) during last autumn, and I captured thirty- 
one of them in one day.—A. B. Builey ; Shooter's Hills, Longton, Seaffortentnge- 
From the‘ Field’ of January 26th. 

Linnets gregarious in Summer, and why.—Last summer a flock of linnets remained 
in the neighbourhood of the links after those of the same species, which had betaken 
themselves to the whin-covered hills and commons, had eggs. I was at a loss to 
understand the reason of their late stay, and put to myself the following and kindred 
questions, as a flock of about one hundred linnets flitted across the drills of a potato- 
field:—Can it be that the young linnets do not breed the first season after they are 
hatched ? are these unfruitful birds? Not seeming to relish my proximity, they took 
to the windward ; an ounce of dust shot into the “ brown of em” put me in possession 
of seven females. The ovaries of all the seven contained eggs varying greatly in size, 
the largest in some being no bigger than No. 5 shot; in otbers they were as large as 
- swan-shot, and. in one individual they had attained their full size, one egg having 
the shell partially coloured and apparently ready for extrusion. Next day I bad an 
opportunity of examining the flock on a piece of bare ground with a binocular, and I 
discovered that they were all females. The cause of the disproportion of the sexes I 
had explained the other day by a bird-catcher, whose knowledge of our local birds and 
their habits is considerable, who informed me that during last summer he and 
others had “‘limed” about six hundred male liunets, for which they found a ready sale: 
they had caught, he thought, a greater number of females, which, not being a market- 
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able commodity, they set at liberty. Purtions of lime adhering to the feathers of birds 


so captured often make them the easy prey of hawks, ground vermin and boys. The 
fact that hawks regularly hunt the ground frequented by bird-catchers shows how far 
they find such birds to be at “liberty.” If bird-fanciers—and as a class they are very 
foud of their caged captives—will take into consideration the fearful destruction of 
bird-life which the gratification of their fancy necessitates, and the loss to the com- 


munity which their destruction involves, I am sure they will come to 


« envy not in any mood 
The captive void of noble range.” 
_W. Craibe Angus ; 130, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


Redlegged Partridge in Aberdeenshire-—At the end of last month Mr. James 
Mearns shot, within two miles of Aberdeen, a fine specimen of the redlegged partridge. 


_ It was in a covey of common partridges. I am not aware of this species anny been 
previously obtained in this county or in Scotland. —Id. 


Quail in Winter.—On the 16th of January I saw, at Mr. Norman’ S, taxidermist, 
of Royston, Hertfordshire, a quail in perfect condition and plumage, shot somewhere 
in the neighbourhood two or three days before. Is not this a very unusual circum- 
stance?— W. Clear; Laurel House, Meldreth—From the ‘ Field’ of January 26th. 

Great Bustard at Horsey, Norfolk.—As I was in my boat after wild fowl), &c., on 


the 7th inst., on Horsey Mere, I observed a large bird flying towards me: at first I S 
mistook it fur a heron, from its slow, steady flight; but, on its nearer approach, I found 


out my mistake. The bird was coming directly over our heads, but bent his course 
when some sixty or seventy yards from us. We bvth fired, but the bird kept steadily 
on its way till we lost sight of it. I could not then imagine what it was, never before 


having seen the great busiard on the wing ; still, the peculiar round shape of the wing, — 
‘jagged also at the edge, the neck also and head so small in comparison with the body, 


struck me much, and made me very anxious to get it. On the next two days it was 
seen again stalking in the marshes, like an over-grown turkey, but it would not allow 


any nearer approach than one hundred yards before it few quietly away, taking, how- 
ever, but short flights, for it seemed more careful than wild. Haviug now no doubt 


that the bird was the great bustard (Otis tarda), I have been un the look out ever since, 
but when once the snow came the bird absconded, and I fear my chance of a nearer 


acquaintance is now at an end.—Z. A. Rising; Horsey, Yarmouth. —From the 


‘ Field’ of January 19th. 


Avocet in the County Cork. —A very beautiful specimen of the avocet, or “ cobbler,” | 


as it is sometimes called from its curiously-formed bill, which is turned up like a 


— cobbler’s awl, was shot by Mr, Carbery, near Youghal, County Cork, on December 20th, 


and has been sent to me for preservation. —W. A. Hacketts ; Patrick Street, Cork. o- 


From the‘ Field’ of January 12. 


Singular Habit of the Woodcock.—A correspondent of the ‘ Field’ inquires, “ Isi it 
generally known that the woodcock possesses the power of elevating its tail. and 


spreading it over its back, exactly after the manner of a turkey cock? I witnessed 


this performance last week; the pretty black tail-feathers, with white tips, forming a 
beautiful fan, and the whole appearance of the bird bearing a close resemblance to an 
enraged turkey in miniature.” 

Bittern in Yorkshire-—On the 24th of J anuary I had the good luck to shoot a fine 


J 
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specimen of the bittern within a mile and a half of Ripon, and close to the River 


Ure.— From the ‘ Field’ of February 2nd. 
Landrail in January.— During the late severe weather a man working in a garden 
here caught a landrail; the bird was in very good condition, and seemed none the 
worse for the severity of the weather.—J. W. D. Harrison ; Frocester Court, Gloucester- 
shire.—From the ‘ Field’ of January 19th. 
Egyptian Goose in Yorkshire.x—On Monday, the 1th of January, I obtained in the 
neighbourhood of Beverley an Egyptian goose, which had been picked up exhausted 


after a tremendous gale. Dissection proved it to be an adult female: it had been 


struck by several shots, which quite accounts for the condition in which it was found. 


W. Stephenson, in the ‘ Field’ of January 26th. 


Redheaded Pochard in Kent.—Three pochards, two drakes and a duck, made their 
appearance lately on a fish-pond here, where the pearly whiteness of their plumage 
excited much admiration: they disappeared at the approach of frost. The curious. 
thing was that they never took to flight, but swam about in the middle of the pond.— 
Clifton ; Cobham Hall, Kent, January 24, 1867. 

Goldeneye, Shore Lark and Litile Gull at Eastbourne.—On the 27th of December 
a fine male goldeneye duck was shot by Mr. Sumner, jun., on the Grumble Pond, 
Eastbourne. On the 8th of January a shore lark was shot by a fisherman on the 
beach near Eastbourne, and is now being preserved for my collection. I am also in- 
formed that an immature specimen of the little gull has been obtained here this week, 


and was purchased by the birdstuffer in the town: another was also seen at the same 


time.—N. Taylor, in the ‘ Field’ of January 19th. 

Smews from Holland.—To the notice of Mr. J. H. Senin in the * Zoologist’ for 
January (S. S. 608), of the presence of several specimens of the smew, I can add that 
last week nearly a dozen of these birds were also exposed for sale at a game-dealer’s 
in Hull, which had similarly been imported from Holland. In the same shop were 
ten goosanders, sent also from Holland. — N. F, Dobrée; Hornsea, February 2, 
1867. | 


Redbreasted Merganser on the Bandon River.—On the 9th of January, Mr. Abbott, 


of Kinsale, shot near Castle White, on the Bandon River, a very fine male specimen 


of this beautiful bird, which has been sent to me for preservation. The severity of the 
weather has driven an unusual number of wild fowl to our coasts near Youghal.— — 
W. A. Hackett; 38, Patrick Street, Cork. —From the ‘ Field’ of January 26th. 
Goosander and other Birds on the Firth—VYesterday (January 18th) I received 
from Mr. Singer, of Kincardine, a most magnificent specimen of a male goosander, 
without spot or blemish: in writing to me he says, “ During my long experience I have 
never met with one here before.” However, I believe that the goosander is not un- 
common in the Firth in severe seasons. One was shot on our river two winters ago, 
but its plumage was not nearly so rich as that of this specimen. Mr. Singer also sent 


me two male specimens of the pochard and two goldeneye ducks, both of which birds 


are very plentiful at present in the Firth—John A. Harvie Brown; Dunipace Hous, 
Falkirk. 

| Little Grebe affected by the Cold.—As an evidence of the betansity of the frost 
which occurred at the beginning of this month, I may mention that a pair of the little 
grebe allowed themselves to be picked up by the hand. Mr. William Buck, of King’s 
Newton, found them sitting under a willow-bush, and had no difficulty in taking them: 
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they were male and female.—J. J. Briggs ; King’s Newton, Swarkeston, Derbyshire.— 
From the ‘ Field’ of January 19th. 


The Little Auk and Hen Harrier in the West of England.—A good specimen of 
the little auk was shot the first week in January, at Fairford, Gloucestershire. A fine 


male hen harrier was shot on the 5th of January, near: Holsworthy, Devon. Both > 


birds may be seen at Mr, White's, birdstuffer, Bath-road, Cheltenham.—From the 
‘ Field’ of January 12. | 

Query respecting Gulls in Kent.—I hould be much obliged if any of the readers 
of the ‘ Zoologist’ could inform me what are the two common species of gull that 
frequent the fields near the Thames and Medway: one is an ordinarily sized gull, 
probably the common gull or kittiwake, having the under parts very pure white, and 
the under surface of the tips of the wings brown: the other is a very large gull, perhaps 
one of the blackbacked gulls. They feed on the sprats used as manure.—Clifton. 

Masked, Iceland and Glaucous Gulls near Scarborough.—Within the last week 
I have had the following birds brought to me for my collection :—On the 15th of 
January, a mature specimen of the masked gull, in winter plumage, and an Iceland 
gull,in immature plumage; and on the 19th, a splendid old female glaucous gull, 
with a few brown feathers on the neck, otherwise a perfectly full-plumaged bird; and 
a beautiful old male guosander, in full plumage. We have had an unusual number of 
purple sandpipers here this year.—John Knight ; St. Thomas’s House, Scarborough. 

From the‘ Field’ of January 26th. 


Ornithological Notes from Stirlingshire. —On the 15th of January an immense 


flock of bramblings passed overhead, flying in a north-easterly direction. The flock 


took the form of a cclumn, which must have been at least a quarter of a mile in length 
by some fifteen yards in breadth: it presented a most singular appearance when 
viewed at some little distance: every slight alteration in the direction of flight of the 
birds in the van was copied by all the members of the flock behiud, thus giving to the 
column the appearance of a great winged serpent, as it twisted and undulated onward. 
They were flying at no great height from the ground, say some forty feet, and I saw 


them ‘distinctly as they passed over, and did not notice a single chaflinch or green | 


linnet amongst them. On the same day I saw a little grebe on the river; they used 
tu breed with us, but are now only seen in severe winters. To-day (January 19th) the 
keeper and I each killed one water rail: since I recorded those seen and procured in 
the winter of 1864-65 (Zool. 9468), when three altogether were obtained, none have 
appeared here until this winter—John A. Harvie Brown; Dunipace House, Falkirk, 


Ornithological Notes from Buckinghamshire.—Several wild geese have been ob-_ 


served in the neighbourhood of Eton during the late severe frosts: six were seen to 
pass over the Thames, near Clewer, on the morning of the 25th of January. Seven 
wild ducks passed up the River Thames, near Datchet, on the 20th of January; I saw 
three heading for Ditton Park on the 25th, and several more have been seen and shot 
during the last fortnight: I bear that most of those which were shot were in capital 


condition. A widgeon was shot near Surley, on the Thames, by a man on the 24th. 


Redwings are now common in this neighbourhood. Fieldfares are very abuudant. 
I saw two kestrels hovering over a field by the river on the 25th: they are common 
here, two or three being continually seen in this same meadow. Nightjars are 
abundant in the vicinity of Slough and Eton. Many herons have been shot lately on 
Dawney Common, near Eton, where I believe many are seen together. A few herring 


; 
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gulls have been observed during the frosts near Windsor, on the Thames, but I have 
not heard of any being shot: it seems rather far inland for this species to come. The 


common gull is seen here every now and then. The lovely kingfisher is very plentiful 
here: I observed one flying over the snow at some distance from any water on the 
18th of January. The goldencrested wren is numerous here, being often seen and 


killed by wandering gunners, I have seen many green woodpeckers lately that have 


been shot in this neighbourhood: they appear far from uncommon. A specimen of 


the lesser spotted woodpecker was shot, on the 24th of January, by a person at Langley, 


near to Stoke: its colours were extremely brilliant, particularly the red on the head. 
Several teal have been shot up the river during the late cold weather. A few pintailed 
ducks have been shot on the Thames within the last week: they are nut common 
visitors here. The meadow pipit is extremely abundant here: I have one that was 


_ shot, in good winter plumage. Several arctic terns were shot last winter near Eton, 


but I do not know if any have been seen this winter. Several common terns have been 
seen here, and a person told me that he had shot one in the beginning of the winter. 
An Eton man shot two Brent geese a few days since: they were good specimens, and 
he had them preserved. I hear that snipe have been so tame during the hard weather 
that several have actually ventured on to the dvor-steps of dwellings near Eton, and 
that they only flew i a few yards when disturbed.—A. Clark-Kennedy ; Risa, January 29, 
1867. 

The Moa ~n Cour readers will be glad to hear there are good hopes of a full and 
accurate history of the Dinornis or moa being speedily forthcoming. Sir G. Grey, the | 


_ Governor, is carefully following up all the traces to be found of its existence. Having 


lately visited the camp of the 18th Regiment, Royal Irish, at Waingongoro, searches 
have been made in that neighbourhood with success. My son, assistant-surgeon of 
that Regiment, writes to me as follows: “I have been busy since my return digging 
bones of the moa, the large wingless bird supposed to be extinct. I have obtained a — 
few good specimens, but unfortunately all the remains have been cooked. So very few 
are to he procured whole, and even those are so fragile they require to be handled with 
extreme care. I have a pretty fair collection already, and hope to increase it materially. 
before I leave here.” —G. S. Spencer ; Wotton-under-Edge, February y 4, 1867. 
the ‘ Daily Post. 


Bergylt near Hartlepool.—A fine specimen of the bergylt (Sebastes norvegicus, Cuv.) 


_ was taken yesterday at Seaton-Carew, near Hartlepool, and brought to me: it is about 
_ thirteen inches long. This is the first instance on record, so far as 1 am aware, of this 
northern fish having been captured so far south as the coast of Durham. Wheiher it 


is to be considered as one of the symptoms ox results of the severe weather we have 
lately experienced I-leave others to decide.—H. B. Tristram; Greatham, Stockton- 


on-Tees, January 28, 1867. 


A large Pike—On the 22nd of last October Mr. Vale, of Farnham Royal, while 
spinning in the Cumberland Lake, near Windsor, caught a very large pike: it weighed 
twenty-five pounds and a quarter, while its length was three feet nine inches. It had 
a very good back, but hardly any belly. If it had been in good condition it would 
most probably have weighed about thirty — A. ; Lton, 
January 25, 1867. 
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Life-Hislories of Saw flies. Translated from the Dutch of M.S. C.. 


SNELLEN VAN VOLLENHOVEN, by J. W. May, Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. 9835.) 


CIMBEX LATERALIS, Leach. 


Tango, Leach, Zool. Misc. iii. p. 109, No.2. Curtis, Brit. Ent. i. 
49. DeGeer, Mémoires (Goetze’s trans.), ii. 2, p. 232, pl. xxxiii. 
figs. 17—22. Harlig, Blatt- und p- 69, var. 2. 

Larva undescribed. 


Cimbex seneo-niger, abdominis margine, ventre, tibiis 
tarsisque fulvis. | 


The investigation of the species of the genus Cimbex seems to be 
attended with considerable difficulty. Seeing that we are sv little 
acquainted with the life-histories of these large sawflies, I am disposed 
to be doubtful about the inference to be drawn from the statements of 
Bechstein (Forstinsecten, p. 444), namely, that the larve are here 
and there very common in Germany, and that in certain districts they 
oceur in very large numbers. Our ignorance of their natural history 
may, doubtless, in part be accounted for by the fact that the larve 
very frequently remain two winters in the econne, and are moreover 
very subject to the attacks of parasites. 

With the view of increasing our knowledge of the habits of these 
insects, and more espeeially of determining the true relationships 
between the larve and imagos with which we are already acquainted, 
I think we should not hesitate about publishing the results of our 
investigations, even although they may not be complete in every point, 
for by thus accumulating a number of various observations we may at 
last be enabled to get at a true knowledge of the subject. Acting on 
this idea, I now give as good a description and life-history as I am 


able, in which there are many gaps, it is true, but in the hope that | 
these may eventually be filled oP. either by myself or other | 


observers. 


Besides my inability to give any account either of the egg or of the 
- pupa of Cimbex lateralis, there are two other imperfections in my 
description, namely, the want of an accurate knowledge of the female, 
and considerable uncertainty as to whether the larva varies or not in 
colour. To begin with the last point, I will state how many larve 
I have had in my possession. On the 5th of October, 1858, I received 


. 
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the larva, represented at figs. 1 and 2, plate vi., from Mr. H. P. van 

Kaathoven, taken by him at Noordwijk. This larva spun up the fol- 

lowing day, but during the spring of 1859 it dried up in the cocoon. 
On the 15th of July, 1860, I received a larva sent to me, by Mr. E. 


A. de Roo van Westmaas, from Gelderland: this differed in some 


respects from the former, and, like it, also failed to attain maturity. 


On the 31st of July, of the same year, I found two larva, resembling | 


the last mentioned, at Rozendaal, near Velp, on birch: they both 


spun up on the 8rd of ange ; one aes a male imago, the other 
a parasite. 


All these larve had yellowish heads, with an obscure gray margin 


to the upper lip; the eyes were inserted in round black spots. The 


first had a broad brown spot on the vertex; the second, the head of 
which was of a deeper yellow, had the brown spot more distinctly 
divided in two; while the two other larve, again, had pale yellow 


heads, but the brown spot was replaced by a small red blotch. To 


this must be added that the head of the second larva exhibited a 
longitudinal depression on either side of the vertex, so that that region, 
looked at from the front, had more of a trifoliate appearance, see fig. 2, 
which represents the head of the first larva, ma fig. 3, representing 
the head of the second, enlarged. 

The larva from Noordwijk had, moreover, a narrow green dorsal 
line on the anterior segments, which line was not observed on the 
other larvee. With this exception all the larve were alike in form and 
coloration. Body green, wrinkled, with small round paler green 
spots on the folds. Stigmata oblong, with brown margins; around 


these the skin was somewhat more yellow. Above the stigmata were 


round excretory ducts; see fig. 4, representing the stigma of the first 
segment: it must, however, be observed that the oval indentation or 
setting, as it were, was found on the first stigma only. Below each 
stigma was a pretty large white wart, and somewhat lower the fold in 


_ the skin was also white. The anterior legs were pale green, with black 


claws, the under surface of the penultimate joint being raised like a 
pad (fig. 5). The larve had twenty-two legs. 
These larve were all found on birch; the last two, namely, those 


taken by me at Roosendaal, were the only ones I actually saw feeding, 


but even these were very nearly full-grown, so that I am as little able to 
give any account of the earlier stages of the larva as I am of the egg. 
The cocoon, which was either enclosed within a curled-up leaf or 


attached to the flat surface of a leaf, or else stuck against the petiole, 
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was of a more or less brownish yellow tint. The cocoon which 
produced the imago was that one having the most tendency towards 
brown, that from which the parasite appeared having the most tendency 
towards a green colour. I did not risk opening any of the cocoons so 
as to examine the pupa: in order to do this, with the least chance of © 
interfering with the development of the pupa, you must know within 
a little when you may expect to find the pupa’ formed 1 in the cocoon, 
but this I knew nothing about. 

On the 26th of May, 1860, I was surprised at the appearing of an 
imago, which, on the snthoriey of Klug and Hartig, I had always 
looked upon as a variety of C. Lucorum. The male example, which 
I reared, could have served for the description given by De Geer of an | 
imago which he held to be Tenthredo Amerinz, and which he reared 
from a larva found on a willow, the said larva having neither brown 
nor red on the vertex. Now I am uncertain whether the species which 
he reared was identical with mine, fist, on account of the difference 
(although small) in the larva; secondly, on account of the difference 
of food-plant; and, lastly, from the fact that I am not perfectly sure 
whether De Geer, departing from his usual accuracy, has not failed to 
keep to one species; for after stating the abdomen of the male to be 
ferruginous on the sides and under surface, and that of the female to 
be entirely of that colour, he adds, that among the rest was a pair of 
imagos which had the abdomen entirely black, and others having» 
brownish yellow antennz, with black knobs. It is to be hoped that 
the obscure points in these observations of De Geer will be cleared up 
by further investigations. 

In the absence of Leach’s work, and on the ground of our example, 
Which was a male, agreeing with the plate and accompanying text of 
Curtis, we must hold it to be Trichiosoma laterale of Leach. The 
length was nineteen millimetres; expanse very nearly forty millimetres. 
Head shining black, with some brown hairs on the vertex and cheeks. 
The eyes were, after death, purplish gray (I omitted to notice their 
appearance during life); ocelli black and dull after death. Antenne 
(fig. 8) containing seven joints, of which the third was the longest and 
narrowest, the last forming a rounded knob on which two or three 
travsverse lines were obscurely apparent, as if it were composed of 
three joints anchylosed. The antenne were black, only that on the 
upper margins of the third and fourth joints there was a trace of 
yellow. The upper lip (fig. 9), in this example closed, was large, 
semicircular, and shining black. Upper jaws (fig. 10) long and narrow, 
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- with one very acute and two blunt teeth, black, tipped with reddish | 


brown. I was not able to figure the lower jaws and under lip without 
spoiling the specimen, so that I have copied both from the 49th plate 


of Curtis’s ‘ British Entomology,’ representing the same insect. The 


thorax was zneous, thickly covered with long brown-gray hairs. The 
abdomen, looked at from above, consisting of eight segments, was 
purplish black on the dorsum, broadly margined with deep yellow, 


the ventral surface being entirely of this colour. Wings long, trans- 
_ parent, yellowish, clouded with brown; the posterior margin smoke- 


coloured ; nervures reddish yellow as far as the stigma, black further 
on; stigma also black. The nervures of the posterior — yellow as 
far as the middle of the wing. 

The coxe, apophyses, and femora, together with the bases of the 
tibiz, shining blue-black, tibiz and tarsi deep yellow; pads and claws 


brown. There is a minute tooth on the femora of the second pair, 


but the posterior femora are armed with a very conspicuous and sharp 
tooth, as shown at a, fig. 13. 
According to De Geer the female of this species differs very little 


in colour and appearance from the male. In the Museum at Leyden 
are five examples, two males and three females, the latter being very — 
small in comparison with the former. One male, taken by Mr. Van. 


Bemmelen at Wassenaar, has the middle of the antenne red (half of 


the third, the fourth and the fifth joints), some brown spots on the red 


ventral surface, and very dark triangular _ at the extremities of the | 
anterior wings. 


The other male, from Germany, has the antenne resembling those 
of the example from Wassenaar, the rest of the colouring being of the 
usual type. The three females are perceptibly smaller, have but a 


very small tooth on the posterior femora, and have all the coxe, . 


apophyses and femora of a beautiful violet, the tibie being yellow. 
In one example the antennz are entirely black; a second example has 


the antennez red in the middle, while in a third these orgeme are red 


from the first joint to the knob. 

_ A parasite subsequently made its appearance from the small greenish 
cocoon, which parasite I take to be, although rather doubtingly, 
Paniscus inquinatus, Grav. Inside the original cocoon it had 
constructed another smaller cocoon of a brown colour, resembling 
gall-stone, the walls of this latter being thin but tough. The-wings 
of the parasite were so twisted together that it was quite unable to fly. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomotocicat SoclETy. 


hail General Meeting, January 28, 1867. —Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., President, 
in the chair. 


The President announced that one of the Prizes offered by the Council for Essays 
on Economic Entomology had been awarded to Dr. Wallace, of Colchester, for an 
Essay on the Oak-feeding Silkworm from Japan. 


An Abstract of the Treasurer's Accounts for 1866 was read by Dr. Sharp, one of 
the Auditors, and showed a balance in favour of the Society of £79 15s. Id. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Council for 1866.. 

The following gentlemen were elected to form the Council for 1867, namely :— 
Messrs. Bates, Dunning, Sir John Lubbock, M‘Lachlan, Moore, G. S. Saunders, 
Dr. Sharp, A. F. Sheppard, Frederick Smith, Stainton, S. Stevens, wee, and Prof. 
Westwood. 

The following officers for 1867 were afterwards elected, nenely (teal Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart.; Treasurer, Mr. S. Stevens; Secretaries, Mr. oe and 
Dr. Sharp; and Librarian, Mr. Janson. 

The President read the Annual Address. 

A vote of thanks to the President was carried by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Edwin Shepherd, on his resignation of the Semntarndite, 
an office which he had held for twelve years, during seven of which he was the 
principal acting Secretary, was carried by acclamation; and thanks were also voted — 

to mee other officers for 1866. 


February 4, 1867.—Professor Westwoop, Vice-President, in the chair. | 


The President (by letter) nominated as his Vice-Presidents Messrs. Westwood, 
Stainton, and Frederick Smith. | 


to the Library. 


‘The following were announced, and thanks voted to the 
‘Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. xv. Nos. 84—88; presented by the Society. 
‘ Journal of the Linnean Society,’ Zoology, No.35; by the Society. ‘On the Development 
of Chloéon (Ephemera) dimidiatum,’ by Sir John Lubbock, Bart.; by the Author. 
‘Catalogue of the Longicorn Coleoptera of Australia, by F. P. Pascoe, Esq.; by the 
Author. ‘ Catalogue des Lépidoptéres des Environs de St. Pétersbourg,’ par N. Erschoff; 
by the Author. ‘ The Zoologist’ for February ; by the Editor. ‘ ‘The Entomologist S 
Monthly Magazine’ for February ; by | the. Editors. 
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Election of Members. 
Herbert Edward Cox, Esq., of Croydon, was elected a Member; and Yeend Duer, 
~~ ., of Cleygate House, Esher, an Annual Subscriber. 
Prizes for Essays on Economic Entomology. 


- The Chairman announced that the Council had again resolved to offer two prizes 


of five guineas each for Essays, of sufficient merit and drawn. up from personal 


observation, on the anatomy, economy or habits of any insect or group of insects espe- 
cially serviceable or obnoxious to mankind. The Essays must be sent to the Secretary 
at No. 12, Bedford Row, on or before the 30th of November, 1867, when they will be 
referred to a Committee to decide upon their merits; each must be indorsed with a 


motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter indorsed with the same motto — 


inclosing the name and address of the Author. 


Exhibitions, 


Mr. Bond exhibited four specimens, two males and two o females, of a Lasiocampa 
bred by Mr. Robert Mitford from larve found on the coast of Kent; he regarded them 
as merely a variety of Lasiocampa trifvlii, differing from the normal form in colour 


and in the antenne of the male, though he was informed that the larve also differed 


and were of a golden colour. The insect might be supposed to bear the same relation- 


- ship to L. trifulii that L. Callune bears to L. quercus, and had very much the appear- 


ance to be expected in a hybrid between Lasiocampa trifolii and Odonestis potatoria. 
Other bred specimens of L. trifolii, from Cumberland, Hants, Dorsetshire and Devon- 
shire, were produced for comparison. | 

Mr. Bond also exhibited several Fritillaries with unequally developed wings; and 
a remarkable variety of Dianthcecia capsincola from York. 

Mr. Bond offered an explanation of the curious habit of Macroglossa stellatarum, 
frequenting stone walls, &c., as to which an enquiry was made at the previous 
Meeting (Zuol. S. S. 583). The object was to secrete itself in some hole or crevice: he. 
had often noticed that the insect had a morning and an afternoon flight, but in the 
middle of the day grew tired, when it would seek out a wall or bank and creep up it 
until it found a hole or cranny wherein to rest. 

Dr. Wallace corroborated this: when residing in the Isle of Wight be had observed 
the humming-bird hawk-moth resting in crevices of mud banks, &c., and on one 
occasion he had captured in a limpet-shell a specimen which was thus reposing. 

Prof. Westwood exhibited a singular variety of Mamestra brassice caught by Mr. 
Briggs, of St. John’s College, Oxford. Mr. Bond mentioned that he possessed a 
similar specimen. 

~ Dr. Wallace said that on recently looking through Dr. Bree’s collection of British 
Lepidoptera he had detected a Platypteryx Sicula mixed up with P, falcataria. The 
insect did not bear any label, and Dr. Bree had not any recollection of the capture of 
the particular specimen, though he had no doubt that it had been taken by himself 
some years ago along with P. falcataria in the neighbourhood of Stowmarket. If so, 
this was a new locality for the species, which in this country had hitherto been known 
to occur only in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 
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Mr. G. S. Saunders exhibited a nest formed by social caterpillars among the leaves _ 


of a Brazilian tree, a species of Zeyhera; it was about a foot in length, and formed a 
compact web between two small branches. The nest was collected in 1866 by Senor 


J.C. de Mello, at Campinas, Province of S. Paulo, and by him sent to Mr. Daniel 
Hanbury. 


Mr. Wormald exhibited .a of insects sent from, Shanghai by Mr. William. 


Pryer, amongst which was a single — of a wild Bombyx, — some 
resemblance to B. Huttoni. 


‘Dr. Wallace exhibited an English cocoon of Bombyx Yamamai, one of two reared 
in 1866, at York, by Mr. Dossor. | 


Dr. Wallace also exhibited numerous specimens of the cocoon and imago of 


Bombyx Cynthia; and the silk thereof. One was a double cocoon, the joint work of 
two larve. Another cocoon, formed in 1865, and which in due cuurse ought to have . 


produced a moth in 1866, contained a.still living pupa, which would probably hatch in 
1867. He mentioned that though the moths were greedily eaten by fowls and other 
birds, the larve, though not hairy, were rejected; and that when Ailanthus leaves were 
not procurable the larve had been found by Captain Hutton to thrive on honeysuckle. 
The moths of B. Cynthia were subject to considerable variation in size and cvloration. 
- He had invariably found that at the commencement of the hatching out of a brood the 
males greatly outnumbered the females, whilst at the end the reverse was the case: he 
argued that in proportion as the individual was finer the time required for its meta- 
morphosis was longer; hence in general the female, which was the larger and heavier 
insect, was preceded by the male, which was smaller and had less to mature. He 
thought Bombyx Guerinii and B. Ricini were probably only varieties or local forms of 


B. Cynthia. Lastly, Dr. Wallace mentioned that he had frequently observed a sound 


to proceed from the eggs of B. Cynthia, ‘‘a sort of click, a single sound, generally 
in the second week,” which was attributed to “ the parchment-like shell being pressed 
out with a spring by the effurt of the larva within, and returning to its concave 
form.” 

Mr. F. Moore exhibited Bombyx Guetinii, of which only three or four specimens 
were known, and Bombyx Ricini, with its cocoons and silk, for — with the 
produce of Dr. Wallace’s Ailanthery: 

Mr. Alfred R.Wallace remarked that Dr. Wallace’s theory on the relation between 
the size of the specimen and the period of development satisfactorily accounted for the 
fact that as a rule in Lepidoptera the male was smaller than the female. Owing to 
the precarious tenure of life of a Lepidopterous insect, which was not only exposed to 
the attacks of many enemies, but was also liable to destruction from mere change of 
temperature, it was important that the female should be impregnated almost as soon 
as hatched, and therefore that males should be in readiness at the time of her 


emergence. The males which first hatched became the parents of the future progeny ; a 


the progeny inherited the qualities of the parent; and thus in process of time the 


- males which had a tendency to early hatching, the small specimens which required a 


shorter period for their development, predominated, while those which hatched later, 
the larger males, being without mates and therefore leaving no offspring, would con- 
stantly tend towards extinction, and finally leave the smaller males i in possession of 
the field. 


Mr. Janson exhibited a collection of Coleoptera from Vancouver’ s Island, amongst 
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which Mr. Pascoe pointed out some fine Longicorns, a form resemblitig the Australian 
Hesthesis, Plectrura, Purpuricenus, Exops, &c. : 


Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide, South Australia, communicated the following notes 
Cerapterus Macleayii and Calosoma Curtisii :—_ 


“ Cerapterus Macleayii.—Of the genus Cexapterus we have three species in this 
colony, C. Wilsoni, C. Macleayii and C. Hopei. The first of these is much the most 
rare, and from twice to three times the size of the others. Some years ago C. Mac- 
leayii was found frequently between the town (Adelaide) and the sea, at about two 
miles from the former and five from the latter, and always under dry cow-dung: after 
this, on nearing the sea, or rather gulf (St. Vincent), it gave place to C. Hopei. It 
has also been taken around Gawler under the same circumstances, that is, on land 
never yet turned up, where cattle, horses, &c., have long grazed, and under cow-dung 
of a particular age or state of dryness—-dtopped some days, but before all moisture had 
gove from it. Specimens of this beetle have, however, become scarce in all the former 
_ Spots, on account of the traffic and disturbance of their places of rest; but on the 17th 
of November, 1866, I searched a large untilled paddock of about 134 acres, west of 
Adelaide, where cattle had grazed for some years, and obtained seven specimens of 
this Cerapterus; this.was one specimen to about thirty or forty of their domiciles that 
I turned over, and all were found alone. I am not aware of any account of the habits 
of these Pausside having been published. There is a note in the Addenda to West- 
— wood’s ‘ Modern Classification,’ stating that Mr. Macleay’s brother had found an 


Australian species of Cerapterus residing in ants’ nests: it is not said what kind of 


ant, the white (Termes) or the common (Formica): I suppose the former ; if otherwise, 
the circumstance is quite unknown to me. Should the habits of the Cerapterus (of 
N.S. Wales?) be the same as here, I fancy this remark is an error from cursory 
observation. I thivk the Cerapteri only use their dry coverings as places of shelter, 
though how they come there and why first found there I confess I cannot tell. 
Perhaps they fly at night and hide in the day. I observed on this and former 
occasions the fullowing facts; the white ants are in these plains found nowhere but 
under drying cow-dung, still hundreds of pieces in the most favourable conditions are 
without them. In the present case four of the pieces under which the Cerapteri were 
found had white ants under them, and three had not. Each of the beetles was lying 
under his canopy in a small depression of the ground, or with the earth slightly raised 
round him, and was always perfectly still: where there were ants they appeared to 


have no connexion with the beetle or in any way to disturb him or be aware of his — 


presence, though running about when the coverings were raised. I also observed that 
where no ants were with the other Cerapteri there evidently never had been any. 
Nearly all these seven specimens on being disturbed or lifted by me crepitated several 
limes, some as many as three times, before immersion in the methylated spirit I had 
with me, at the same time discharging from some part of the body a yellow fluid, 
which stained the abdomen and last pair of legs, but disappeared on immersion in the 
spirit. | 

. “ Calosoma Curtisii.—To obtain this species of Carabide I had to go three miles 
nearer to the gulf, to a place called the Reed Beds, a large tract of land several miles 
square, extending in sume parts nearly to the gulf, and obtaining its name from several 
acres of reeds still growing at its furthest extremity. I have before given some remarks 
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on the habits of this species, which 1 beg to refer to (see Zvol. for 1864), and will now | 
supplement. Though formerly, as there mentioned, rather numerous, and one year 
particularly so, at the foot of the North Adelaide hills, they seem almost entirely to 
have deserted them. As with the Cerapterus, the presence of cattle seems necessary 
to their maintenance, and though on the former occasions I found them mostly running 
about, and very seldom under dry cow-dung, I have reason from this day’s observation 
(November 17, 1866) to think that they lay their eggs beneath it. In November, 
1864, I captured near the Reed Beds as many as twenty-two; this was at a furm 
where many cows were kept, sandy iu some parts, but good soil in others, Rather late 
in November, 1865, I repaired to the same spot, but did not find a single specimen ; 
that, however, was a year of drought. The favourable and long-protracted rains of 
this year made me hope better things, and I was not disappointed. I took in about an 
hour and a half, from a space somewhat less than an acre, sixty-five of the Calusoma. 
Nearly all of them were under the half-dried cow-dung; under the first I lifted were 
four; under one as many as twenty. But few were running about, and these either 
round the deposits or from one to another. As usual they never once attempted to fly, 
though they have ample wings, and the day was sufficiently warm: they ran, but not 
very fast, and were easily taken. Under the piece of cow-dung where the largest 
number were found only two or three were at first seen, but others had gone below the 
surface of the ground, and on watching a slight kicking or disturbance of the earth 


took place, and the beetle was easily captured. The males and females, slightly 


differing in size, the latter being the largest, were much together, and I conclude it 


was late in their season, and that the eggs were being deposited beneath the surface 


under the cow-dung. There were not any larve about, though I had seen them at 
this time of year on a previous occasion. The beetles smelt strongly of the substance 
under which they burrowed, and I think they fed on it. 

“Our large five-horned Copris has of late years spread in the Gawler districts from 
the same cause, viz. the numerous deposits from the cattle. Through this, while in a 
moist state, they pierce during the dark hours, going often a foot down, making large 
holes, and throwing up the earth behind them; and I have dug out from under one 
piece from twenty to thirty specimens, male and female. They first appear in June, 
when rain has fallen, up to September when leaving off.” 


Prof. Westwood observed that, in the note referred to, in the ‘ Modern Classifica. — 
tion,’ he undoubtedly was speaking of Formicide, and not of Termitide. Mr. Wilson 
did not seem to be aware that Pausside had been repeatedly found in ants’ nests, and 
that several species had been sent from the Cape of Good Hope by Guienzius with the 
nests of the particular species of Formicide which they frequented. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace remarked upon the rapidity with which the insects mentioned 
by Mr. Wilson had adapted their mode of life to the altered circumstances in which — 
they found themselves placed; thirty years ago there was not a cow in South Australia, 
and yet members of three families of Coleoptera, so widely separated as the Paussida, 
Carabide and Coprida, had already become habitual frequenters of cow-dung; and 
this was the more remarkable in the eit whose British congener was arbureal 
in its habits. 

Mr. Gould exhibited Hylurgus piniperda, which was doing considerable mischief 
to Pinus insignis in severa] parks and plantations in Cornwall. | 
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7 Places called attention to an article on Atropos pulsatoria in Hardwicke's 
‘Science Gossip,’ of the Ist of February, 1867, in which Mr. W. Chaney wrote as 
follows :— 


“ My first acquaintance with Atropos, or as it is generally called here the wood- 
louse, commenced about thirtcen or fourteen years ago: at that time I lived in an old 
house in Brompton, near Chatham, and in my bed-room, which was also my library 
aud museum, I had a very olla podrida of Natural History hanging about the walls; 
among the rest was a honey-comb. It was svon after the introduction of this to my 
list of curivsitics that the strange ticking sound (which at the time surely puzzled me) 
commenced, und that led me eventually to the investigation of the cause. I soon 
found that the noise proceeded from the comb, and on closer examination I saw a 


~ number of wood-lice travelling about from one cell to auother, and appearing very busy =" 
in their explorations. After awhile the ticking commenced, which I quickly traced to G t 
a particular cell, and by the aid of a common convex lens I could perecive Atropos - ing 
beating with its head against the side of the cell, the nvise produced being quite as hie o 
loud as the tick of an ordinary watch, thus confirming Mr. Derhaim’s observations, fing ai 
‘and viewing them with a convex lens, I soon perceived some of them to beat or make » . ‘ 
a noise with a sudden shake of their body, &c. From this time the honey-comb, which 9 e. in 
perhaps from its peculiar sonorous nature suited them so well, became the head- of we 
quarters of Atropos, and night after night, and sometimes by day, might be heard the most 
tick, tick, tick, by the hour together; sometimes one, sometimes two or more, ticking asing 
away with all their might, as if to out-tick each other. At any time by carefully B.A. 
approaching the comb, and waiting a second or two quietly, they might with the aid of 7 trast 


a lens be seen at their peculiar pastime. Since then I have lived in my present 
house, a comparatively new one, for about twelve years, and during that time have 
constantly heard the familiar tick from time to time, twice during the last week, 
October 8th and 10th. Atropos is very numerous here, seeming tu prefer the mantel- 
piece, upon which are several vases filled with artificial flowers, and any night they 
may be seen by the dozen prying into any little crevice, or miuutely surveying petal 
after petal of their floral habitation.” 


Mod 


Mr. F. Smith said that he had a number of living Atsopos which he‘had been 
observing for some time, but he had not yet been able to detect them making any 


sound. RITI 
Mr. M‘Lachlan reiterated his disbelief that so soft an insect could be the author | 
of the tapping noise attributed to it; and with reference to Mr. Chaney's observations, 
he should scarcely have thought that honey-combd was of a “ peculiar sonorvus 
nature.” 
Dr. Wallace read a paper “On some Variation observed in Bombyx Cynthia Net 
in 1866.” 
Errata—Zool. 8. 8. 572, note, for ‘Papilio Aenea,” read “ Papilio Cenea.” 


Page 584, for “ Bombyx Yamamai,” read “the J apanese mulberry-feeding Bombyx 


yielding green cocoons. —J. W. D. 17 AP67 
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Be ASHMEAD, 


(Successor to the late J. ARGENT), 


32, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 


| G. B. ASHMEAD, many years at 10, Duke Street, Grosvenor 


Square, W., begs to announce that he has purchased the Goodwill of © 


Business of the late Mr. Arcent, and Removed to the above 


AY s system of Correct Anatomical Development, Artistic 
upiog, and Natural method of Mounting,—pronounced by the Press, 


watheir articles on the Exhibition of 1862, to be the perfection of Animal | 


fling and Setting up,—is the result of many years observation (gained 
er the experienced ¢ - of his late Father), and much painstaking 
t,in the study of those arts most intimately associated with the 


most apparently insignificant specimen into a most natural and 
asing picture, and an ornament for either the Museum or Boudoir. 
B. A. further desires to add that he has entirely re-stocked the Shop, 
1 trusts by strict attention to business, combined with Punctuality 


nage, and solicits recommendation. 
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Cabinets of British and Exotic Lepidoptera. 


ITISH AND FOREIGN BIRDSKINS AND EGGS. 


CHOICE AND ORNAMENTAL SHELLS. 
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SKINS DRESSED AND CONVERTED INTO RUGS. 


Inventor of the New Medallion Frame Mounts. 


fession of the Taxidermist, and secures the desideratum of converting | 


Moderate Charges, to receive a large and increasing share of public — 
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Nos. 1 to 4 now ready; the others to follow Meatbly. as es 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


T ITHODES MAIA, 25s.; Dromia vulgaris, 10s.; Nephrops Nor- 
vegicus, 20s.; Nantho florida, 7s. 3 
*.* The above-named prices will be given for each of one, two or three specimens 
of these Crustaceas, or of any of them, full-sized, and delivered, alive and in good con- 
dition, near London. If needed their railway carriage will be defrayed in addition, and 
vessels supplied for sending them in. 
Address, in the first instance, W. A. Litoyp, Aquarium Louse, Zoological Gardens, 


Liamburag, Germany, 
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